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Speed is not spirit. Many a good prayer-meeting 
is spoiled for us because of the false estimate we place 
upon the value of speed. A “slow” meeting may be 
a meeting of the best spirit. And yet our first and 
overshadowing reflection as we leave the door is that 
“the meeting was a little slow.” Perhaps it was. 
But where speed is not an object, ought want of speed 
to be an objection? Speed is a matter of time. Spirit 
may be a matter of eternity. To which shall we give 
greatest prominence ? 


High praise is due to any person who simply does 
his duty. It has been said, indeed, that a hero is a 


own lack; the second grows more and more confident 
of his own fulness. The first is, in all ordinary 
social circumstances, likely to appear to a disadvan- 
tage; the second is likely to appear to advantage. 
But the first knows the advantage in his disadvan- 
tages; the second does not know the disadvantage in 
his advantages. It would be better to know this, 
than to seem to know the other. 


Heart power transcends all other power. The 
literature that lives, and that sways mankind, is the 
literature of the heart. This is as true in the realm 
of sacred literature as elsewhere. Mr. Gladstone 
emphasizes and illustrates this truth in his article on 
the Psalms, in the current issue of The Sunday School 
Times. He shows that these inspired messages from 
the heart ‘to the heart come closer to all men than 
would be possible to any other form of literature ; 
and the article in which Mr. Gladstone shows this 
will itself come closer to his great constituency of 
interested readers than any of the important articles 
that have preceded it in his series on the Bible. 


Duties are of prime importance in the conduct of 
life. The Bible is a sure guide in the path of duty. 
He who studies the Bible carefully can learn there- 
from what he ought to do and from what he ought to 
refrain. The plan of the International lessons in- 
cludes the study of the Bible from beginning to end; 
and in the pursuance of that plan every duty which 
the Bible emphasizes can be taught in its order and 
in its relative prominence. Any particular duty can 
be re-emphasized as often as a teacher finds its teach- 
ing a fair inference from a principle enunciated in 
the Bible record. In this way the duty of love to 
God, of love to man, of trust in God, of obedience to 
parents, of submission to rightful authority, of rev- 
erence for God’s representatives, of purity of speech 
and thought, of honesty, of truthfulness, of tem- 
perance, of patriotism, of Sabbath observance, of 
missionary work, and many another duty, can be 
made prominent in the measure in which the Bible 
presents it, or in which any teacher sees fit to press 
it. Just now, however, there comes a special pressure 
on the International Sunday-school Convention to 
request the Lesson Committee to depart from its 
plan of taking Bible lessons in their order for con- 
secutive study, and to pick out Bible passages which 
emphasize the one duty of temperance, or of total 
abstinence, and put them out of their order into the 
regular schedule of lessons. A departure of this sort 
from the well-considered plan of the International 
lesson system for consecutive Bible study, would be 
in every aspect an unfortunate one. Even under the 





man who in an emergency does that which it would 


be a shame to him not to do. Duty-doing at every | present system there are teachers who find an oppor- 
cost is heroism. Shirking duty because of its cost is | tunity to press the importance of total abstinence on 
meanness, In judging the acts of another, let us | almost every Sunday of the year; and other teachers 


accord to him the meed of heroism if he is simply 
faithful in duty. In passing judgment on our own 
course, let us bear in mind what is the sure penalty 
of any failure in duty-doing. 


There is a difference between the man who has a 
passion for knowledge, and the man who has a passion 
to appear knowing. The first finds his satisfaction in 
acquiring; the second finds his satisfaction in exhibit- 
ing. The first grows more and more sensible of his 


can do the same if they will. If, indeed, the Lesson 
Committee does not put a total-abstinence lesson into 
its place whenever it is reached in its order in the 
Bible record, let that committee be censured or 
changed in consequence; but if consecutive Bible 
study be the best plan of Bible study, then let con- 
secutive Bible study be adhered to. If, moreover, 
more Sundays than at present are desired for the 
special study of particular duties or of particular doc- 
trines, let more Sundays be left open by the Lesson 





Committee. But let not the committee depart from 
the consecutive-study plan in order to interject here 
and there a special lesson on a single duty, even 
though that duty be as important as trust in God, as 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, or as obedi- 
ence to rightful authority. It is not a question of the 
relative importance of the particular duty of total 
abstinence,—for that importance in its practical bear- 
ings on the welfare of the race can hardly be over- 
estimated ; but it is a question of the right and proper 
method of Bible study, in search of guidance in all 
matters of conduct and of faith. 





THE SPIRIT OF COMMUNION. 


The word “ communion,” like the word “ holiness;” 
has a peculiar sanctity attached to it. It is rarely 
employed in the language of every-day life, except iti 
its application to the more profoundly personal rela: 
tions of spirit with spirit. We speak of a quiet 
communion with our own hearts, of the communion 
of saints with one another, of the communion of our 
spirits with God; and we designate the holy Christian 
sacrament of our Lord’s Supper as the Communion: 
We speak, indeed, of the duty of being always in the 
spirit of Christian communion; yet it can hardly be 
said that we have a clearly defined idea of the nature 
of communion, or of the meaning and force of the 
term as a term. 

“Communion” and “common” are words having 
the same root, although the word “communion” 
has been kept on a far higher plane than the word 
“common,” in practical use. While it is an open 
question whether these two words have their origin in 
the ‘Latin miinire (“to wall about”) and the prefix 
com (“together with”), or in the Latin minus (“ser- 
vice,” “duty,” “ obligation”) and the same prefix, in 
either case the root idea is that of being “ bound;” of 
being encircled by that which shuts one in to a specific 
sphere of duty and privilege; of being obligated by the 
very limitations of one’s sphere. And so it is true that 
the root meaning of “communion” is the being ready 
for service in that sphere wherein one is encircled. 
Communion is not so much a matter of intercourse as 
a matter of attitude. The spirit of communion is not 
a longing for a response to one’s outreachings of love, 
but is an unselfish readiness to serve the one loved. 
Unselfishness is, indeed, an indispensable prerequisite 
to the spirit of communion. Only as one forgets 
himself in loving and loyal devotion to another, is it 
possible for him to be in a spirit of communion with 
his fellow or with his God. 

True friendship is a state of constant communion 
on the part of him who is a friend; for a true friend 
is always in the attitude of readiness for unselfish 
service toward him to whom he is a friend. Where 
a friendship is mutual, this spirit of communion pre- 
vails alike in both loving hearts ; but in every friend- 
ship a true friend is a true friend apart from any 
question of the return or the recognition of his friend- 
ship; hence a true friend is in the spirit of communion 
with his friend by being in the attitude of readiness 
for loving service, whether that friend bears him 
lovingly in mind, or has no thought of him or of his 
friendship. He, therefore, who longs for unfailing 
communion with the friend of his heart’s affection, ° 





may know that that communion is open to him, if 
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only he will unselfishly open his heart in an unfail- 
ing readiness to be of loving service to that friend. 

, An unselfishly loving mother is in constant com- 
munion with her absent son, away at school or 
college, or in the activities of business, or in the 
temptations of undesirable companionship. Her boy 
may forget his loving mother, or may give little 
thought to her love or to her wishes; but she can 
never forget him, even while she seems to others to 
be absorbed in the duties of her daily home life away 
from him. She thinks of him; she prays for him; 
she lives in an attitude of readiness to serve him—by 
her love, by her faith, by her labors, or by her very 
life itself, if that could help him. A loving mother’s 
communion with her loved boy is often all on her 
side; but it is none the less—rather all the more— 
real'and holy and precious for that. 

‘He who loves Christ unselfishly is ever in the 
spirit of communion with Christ, and with all who 
are dear to Christ. Because he loves Christ, he is 
ready to serve Christ, and is ready to serve those 
whom Christ makes his own representatives. No 
matter what he is doing, whether he is at work or at 
Worship or at recreation, he is in the attitude of 
readiness for service at the call of Him whom he 
loves. His communion with his Lord—in this sense 
of readiness for service—is no more real in one place, 
Or in one occupation, than in another, even though he 
recognizes his duty and his privilege to be in one 
place or in one occupation for the time being, as alone 
consistent for that time with the service he owes to 
his Master. Bound to his Lord more closely than a 
loving mother is bound to her child, or than a loving 
friend is bound to his friend, the disciple of the Lord 
Jesus is by this binding love in constant and unfail- 
ing communion with Him in whom he lives and moves 
and has his being. And here, as in no other sphere 
of being, he who enjoys this spirit of communion may 
be sure that it is recognized, welcomed, and recipro- 
cated by Him toward whom it is lovingly exercised. 
This communion is ever intercommunion. 

How different from this is the ordinary conception 
of the spirit of communion! It is supposed to be a 
spirit of passive inertness, whereas it is a spirit of 
alertness for action. It is looked upon as calling 
for one’s separation from the cares and trials of every- 
day duties, whereas it is consistent with an absorbed 
interest in whatever one has to do in the sphere within 

‘which God has enclosed him. Communion is the life 
of true living ; its spirit is the spirit of unselfish de- 
votedness to the highest object of being. The exer- 
cise of this spirit is the exercise of love to God and 
love to one’s fellows. In the quaint phrasing of 
Wyclif’s Bible, the apostolic command of Hebrews 

- 13: 16 is: “And nyle forghete wel doinge and 
comynynge ; for bi suche sacrifices God is deserued.” 
And Calvin emphasizes this thought in the declara- 
tion: “For we are not taught of God only for our- 
selves, but that every man after the measure of his 
faith should be brotherly communicate With his 
neighbors, and distribute unto them that thing he 
hath learned and known in God’s school.” He who 
is in the spirit of communion is doing all the good he 
can in this world, and is always ready to do more as 
the opportunity offers. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is sometimes a gain in a real or a supposed, 
typographical error. It calls fresh attention to an im- 
portant matter. For example, a Connecticut correspon- 
dent writes: 

Is the word Howard, in Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s article on 
Religious Progress in American Colleges, in your issue of 
June 14, a misprint for Harvard? If so, please correct, and 
oblige & Harvard graduate. 

Tn the manuscript of Mr. Moody’s article the word is 
plainly “ Howard,” and it was supposed to refer to the 
university of that name at Washington. But the article 
Was written by an amanuensis, and it may have been 
wrongly written. There has certainly been marked 
progress in the religious life at Harvard University 
within the past few years, The Young Men's Christian 





Its members have been doing excellent service in outside 
mission work, as well as within the bounds of the Univer- 
sity. It sent a delegation of twenty-four men to North- 
field Thst summer, and it is likely to have a strong 
delegation there this year. It has made arrangements 
for the putting of a paid secretary into the field, and it 
has planned for a class in systematic Bible study during 
the next year. Whatever can be said of any other uni- 
versity, Harvard deserves a -prominent place in any 
exhibit of the religious progress of American colleges, 


How prone we are to think that our field of labor is a 
little harder than our neighbor’s, and that one reason 
why we do so poorly is because of our location and sur- 
roundings! If we live in the city, our duties seem to 
press us, as we are sure they could not in the country. 
If our home is in the country, it seems to us that we have 
such difficulties in the way of moving about and of using 
odd minutes as city residents know nothing of. If our 
business is in a factory, or on a farm, or in an apothe- 
cary’s shop, or on a railroad, we are sure that no other 
work is so exacting as ours; aud we feel much the same 
if our position is that of banker, or editor, or lawyer, or 
doctor, or minister. Yet as a matter of fact the real 
trouble with us all is, not that our place is so poor a one 
for well-doing, but that we do so poorly in our place. 
Peculiarly is it true that a Sunday-school teacher, who 
wants to do better in his sphere, is tempted to feel that 
his chief difficulty lies in his peculiar circumstances of 
life, or in the special obstacles that are found in his local 
field of labor, rather than in a lack of that energy and 
persistency and tact and faith which will work wonders 
anywhere. A fresh illustration of this truth is now fur- 
nished in connection with inquiries as to the best way of 
getting scholars to study their lesson out of Sunday-school. 
A question on this point was asked by a teacher from 
Minnesota, and was answered in TheSunday School Times 
for May 31. The answer was given in such a way as to 
be alike applicable to a teacher in a back-country Sun- 
day-school, or to one in a factory-village or in a city. 
Its main point was, that the teacher should know his 
scholars as well as his lesson, and should assign to them 
in advance such special points of study or examination 
as are suited to them severally. Every important sug- 
gestion in the answer could be made available by a 
teacher who is unable to find more than a couple of 
hours a week—or even less—at odd minutes, for prepa- 
ration for his class, and whose scholars are widely scat- 
tered over a rough country in their week-day life. Yet 
here comes a letter from a Pennsylvania reader, that 
would give the idea that the Editor’s answer to the Min- 
nesota teacher’s question was shaped only for the benefit 
of city teachers having exceptionally ample leisure for 
visiting, writing, and studying,—such leisure as the far- 
mer’s wife and daughter do not possess: 


In your issue of May 31 you give, in “‘ Notes on Open Letters,” 
an answer as to how to get scholars to study the Sunday-school 
lessons. A teacher asks me to write you that she thinks what 
you say as to frequent visits, writing, ete., would do well enough 
for one having no other work todo. What she wants to know 
is, how to get scholars living in the country, having farm work 
to do, to study their lessons, A teacher with three or four 
children, how is she to do what you say? Many of your 
readers are country and village teachers, with country scholars. 
Now, please answer, how can they get their scholars to study ? 
They show by their presentation of the lesson that they have 
studied the lesson. They are kind and constant in urging them 
to study. Now, just such teachers as this exist by the hundreds. 
They can at most visit but little,—can’t find time to write. The 
position of a city banker’s daughter is far different from that of 
a country or village teacher, Can you tell how such a one 
can interest in lesson study a class of farmers’ daughters or 
sons? Theory is good, but what can be practiced is far better. 


To begin with, won’t the writer of that letter please 
read over the Editor’s answer in the Notes on Open Let- 
ters in The Sunday School Times for May 31, and see 
what there is in it in the line of suggested method that 
is not entirely practicable for a teacher who is a busy 
farmer’s busy wife, having a class of farmers’ daughters 
or farmers’ sons who are busier than she is? And then 
won’t he ask that bewildered teacher for whom he writes, 
to read it over with the same thought in view? There 
is in that answer no suggestion of the importance of 
“frequent visits” or of much “ writing.” Indeed, it is 
not until the very close of the article that anything is said 
of either visiting or writing; and then it is merely said 
that, if the scholars are forgetful as to the special points 
assigned to them for study week by week, the teacher 
can jot down those points on slips of paper, and hand 
them around in the class, or mail them during the week. 
The supplemental suggestion is added, that “‘ possibly a 





Association there is an active and vigorous organization. 


call on a scholar just before Sunday, in order to give a 
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new prompting to the special point of his study, will help 
matters along.” Everything that is spoken of in ‘that 
article as important for the securing of advance study 
by the scholars, can be attended to by the busiest teacher 
in any country Sunday-school in America, even though 
she should never visit one of her scholars, or mail a 
postal card to one of them. If the teacher whose per- 
plexity is above reported will give sufficient time to the 
study of that article to be sure of its main suggestions, 
and will then put those suggestions in practice, she can 
get her scholars one by one to study their lessons intelli- 
gently, even while she has all the other duties that now 
press upon her, and even though her scholars are more 
widely scattered and more closely occupied than at 
present. This idea of there being no time for study in 
the country is a delusive one. The Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times has passed years of work among Sun- 
day-school workers in the back districts and thinly settled 
neighborhoods of the country, and he writes in view of 
his observations there. He has found a farmer’s wife 
who had a dairy to manage as well as her household work 
to do, without any servant, but with a growing family of 
children, superintending a little Sunday-schol in her 
neighborhood, because no man was willing to take the 
place, and having her children with her, one of them in 
her arms; and she had no thought of saying that she 
lacked time to set her scholars at studying, or to study 
herself, It is always the busiest man or the busiést 
woman who can do one thing more; and whenever a 
man or a woman complains of having no time for what 
must be done, it is fair to suppose that the real trouble 
in that case is in the letting too many odd minutesevery 
day pass by unimproved. This “lack of time” theory 
is very well as a “theory;” but the using of what time 
there is (which is enough for all that must be done) is far 
better—in country or city. ™ 








ME RECEPTET. 


[Cento from Hymn of Hildebert of Tours, obt. A.D. 11%4.] 
VERSION BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D, 


May I enter Sion’s portal, 

Sion David's, rest immortal ? 

He who built it daylight maketh, 
For its gate the cross lie taketh ; 
Key of it to faith he giveth, 
Gladness in it ever liveth ; 

Wall of living stones its border, 
And the blessed King its warder. 


In that city, never ending, 

Light and peace and spring are blending. 
Fragrant balm through it is flowing, 

Joy is there, no sorrow knowing. 

There no spot of blight remaineth ; 

None is feeble, none complaineth, 

None defect nor want is bearing. 

Christ’s pure image all are sharing. 


City heavenly, glory-gilded, 

On the Rock securely builded, 
In thy gate abides salvation | 
From afar, with exultation, 
Thee I greet, thee, thee desiring, 
Thee I love, to thee aspiring. 

In what endless exultation 

Ever lives thy blissful nation! 


Bound in one by love’s entwining, 
All the jewels in thee shining,— 
Chalcedony, jacinth, glowing,— 
They within thy walls are knowing. 
In thee, holy throngs resplendent 
Are in fellowship transcendent. 
There, with Moses and Elias, 

Let me sing with all the pious, 


Alleluia ! 
Summit, N. J. 





THE PSALMS. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

I.—Tuere Historic PLACE 1x THE Deforion OF ALL AGES. 

John Bright has told me that he would be content to 
stake upon the Book of Psalms, as it stands, the great 
question whether there is or is not a Divine revelation. 
It was not to him conceivable how a work so widely 
severed from all the known productions of antiquity, and 
standing upon a level so much higher, could be accounted 
for except by a special and extraordinary aid calculated 
to produce special and extraordinary results; for itis 
reasonable—nay, needful—to presume a due correspon- 
dence between the cause and the effect. Nor does this 
opinion appear to be unreasonable.- If Bright did not 





possess the special qualifications of the scholar or the 
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critic, he was, I conceive, a very capable judge of the 
moral and religioas elements in any case that had been 
brought before him by his personal experience. 

Upon the most superficial survey of the Psalms in their 
general aspect, it seems difficult or impossible to regard 
them as simply owing their parentage to the Mosaic sys- 
tem. Some, indeed, of their features, may well be referred 
to it; especially the strong sense of national unity which 
they display, and the concentration of that sense upon a 

single center, the city of Jerusalem and the temple, 

In may also be noted that the Mosaic law inculcated 
in its utmost breadth the principle of lovetoGod. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.”* Yet may it 
not be said, from the place in which it occurs, that this 
is rather exhortation than statute? Further, it is not 
unfolded in the detail of the legislative Torah; and even 
in the Decalogue service is enjoined without the mention 
of love. The early books do not exhibit, like the Psalter, 
the close, inner contact of the individual soul with the 
deity ; and, as water does not rise above the source, it is 
hard to ascribe to them the wonderful development of 
that principle which pervades the body of the Psalter. 
We seem compelled to assume for them some loftier 
fountain-head of instruction. This, I would submit, is 
in part supplied, and in part suggested, by the Book of 
Genesis. I say suggested, inasmuch as the outlines of a 
primeval religion drawn in that book are not less slight 
than they are significant. So slight, indeed, that I can- 
not resist the impression that there were supplementary 
communications of Divine truth, over and above those 
contained in Holy Writ, and perhaps traceable in later 

‘ portions of the Old Testament. And I also say supplied, 
inasmuch as the story of the Fall involves in full the 
idea of our restoration in character as well as condition, 
which is nowhere enunciated in the Law; and further 
inasmuch as it sets forth, at least down to the time of 
Abraham, a personal intercourse, habitual and direct, 
with the Deity, and one pointing onwards to the great 
redemption. 

In a preceding paper I have represented that the Mosaic 
law was not the promulgation of a new and complete 
religion, but a code of provisions intended for the par- 
ticular purpose (1) of building up a wall of effectual 
separation between the Jewish community and the cor- 
ruption of the nations whose land they were to conquer 
and to possess, and (2) of preserving in vitality and fresh- 
ness, within that precinct, the fundamental conceptions 
of the Divine unity and righteousness, and of theeduty 
‘and the sinfulnesg of man. These all-important proposi- 
tions were the necessary pre-conditions of any plan for 
the restoration of peace in a disordered world. But they 
were in process of extirpation from the general and public 
religion of all those Gentile races, whose history is given 
us in Scripture, or in the classical books of profane 
antiquity. 

Thus the Mosaic system, while it was defensive against 
the surrounding iniquity, was also something more, and 
something higher. Thatsystem, both institutional and doc- 

trinal, fenced in, as it were, a clear space, a free’and 

secure domain, for the fuller development of a religion, 
inward and personal, devotional and spiritual, the ma- 
terials for which it could hardly have supplied by pre- 

senting, as it did, God as ruler and judge, and man as a 

servant who continually either sinned, or was on the 
brink of falling into sin. 

In the inner sanctuary, thus provided for the most 
capable human souls, was reared the strong spiritual life 
which appears to have developed itself pre-eminently in 
the depth, richness, tenderness, and comprehensiveness 
of the Psalms. To the work they have hefe accom- 
plished there is no parallel upon earth. For the present 
I put aside all details, and am content to stand upon this 
fact,—that a compilation, which began (at the latest) 





with a shepherd of Palestine, three thousand years ago, 
has been the prime and paramount book of devotion 
from that day to this; first for the Hebrew race, both in | 
its isolation and after it was brought by the translation | 
of its sacred books into relations with the Gentile world ; 
and then for all the Christian races, in all their diversi- 
ties of character and circumstance. Further, that there | 
is now, if possible, less chance than ever of the displace- 
ment of these marvelous compositions from their suprem- 
acy in the worship of the Christian Church. And beyond 
doubt it may be also said that their function has not been 
one of ritual pomp and outward power alone. They have 
dwelt in the Christian heart, and at the very center of 
that heart; and wherever the pursuits of the inner life 
have been most largely conceived and cultivated, there, 
and in the same proportion, the Psalms have towered 





‘Deuteronomy 6 : 4, 6. e 
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over every other vehicle of general devotion. We have 
& conspicuous illustration of their office in the fact that 
of two hundred and forty-three citations from the Old 
Testament found in the pages of the New, no less than 
one hundred and sixteen are from the single Book of 
Psalms, and that a similar proportion holds with most 
of the early Fathers.’ Bishop Alexander has published 
the result of a careful examination made by himself. It 
is that reference is made to the Psalms, either by quota- 
tion or otherwise, in no fewer than two hundred and 
eighty-six passages of the New Testament.” 

We have thus before us the fact that the Psalms, com- 
posed for the devotions of the Hebrews from two to three 
thousand years ago, constitute down to the present day 
for Christians the best and highest book of devotion. A 
noteworthy fact even on the surface of it; more note- 
worthy still when we go below the surface into the mean- 
ing. The Hebrews were Semitic, Christendom is Aryan; 
the Hebrews were local, Christendom is world-wide; the 
Hebrews were often tributary, and finally lost their liber- 
ties and place; Christianity has risen over every obsta- 
cle, and has long been the dominating power of the world. 
The Hebrews had no literature outside their religion, 
nor any fine art; Christendom has appropriated, and 
even rivaled, both the literature and the art of the great- 
est among the ancients. This strange book of Hebrew 
devotions had no attractions outside Hebrewism except 
for Christians; and Christians have found nothing to 
gather, in the same kind, from any of the other religions 
in the world. The stamp of continuity and identity has 
been set upon one, and one only, historic series; one, 
and one only, thread runs down through the whole suc- 
cession of the ages; and, among many witnesses to this 
continuity, the Psalms are probably among the most 
conspicuous. This stamp purports to be, and to have 
been all along, divine, and the unparalleled evidence of 
results all goes to show that it is not a forgery. 

The wonderful phenomenon thus presented to us can 
hardly be said to admit of enhancement; and yet it is, 
perhaps, enhanced when we bear in mind that the long 
period of this perpetual youth, exhibited by the Psalms, 
has been broken by the promulgation of a new religion, 
together with all the changes of fact and developments 
of principle which transformed the heathen world. 

Moreover, we should remember that the shapings of 
all language merely human are essentially short-lived, 
and forms of speech succeed one another as wave follows 
upon wave. But herein seems probably to lie one of the 
ways in which the Divine revelation asserts itself. It 
seems to have the faculty of giving to things mutable the 
privilege and the power of the immutable, and to endow 
fashions of speech, when they belong to the heart’s core 
of human nature, with a charter that is to endure through- 
out all time. 

I submit, then, that the fact of so wonderful a power as 
was thus exercised by the Psalms, in such diversities of 
time, race, and circumstances, is not only without paral- 
lel, but is removed by such a breadth of space from all 
other facts of human experience in the same province, 
as to constitute in itself a strong presumption that the 
cause also is one lying beyond the range of ordinary 
human action, and may most reasonably be set down as 
consisting in that speciality of Divine suggestion and 
euidance, which we term revelation. 


IL.—THEIR ANTIQUITY. 


The antiquity of the Book of Psalms, like that of the 
other books of Scripture, does not directly or universally 
involve the essence of the case concerning them, which 
I apprehend is more dependent upon their character and 
their results. Yet it counts, for importance, in the next 
order of considerations, since the form and substance are 
here more intimately allied than in the terms used for 
the recital of events in an historical book. 

It is also to be assumed that the incessant use of the 
Psalms in the service of the temple, and the compara- 
tively wide knowledge of them thus conveyed to the 
people, were in the nature of special securities for their 
faithful and exact transmission. 

When we speak of the Psalms of David, we use a popu- 
lar and general form of expression, which"names the 
whole from the largest or most weighty and most con- 
spicuous of the parts. The phrase is sufficiently shown 





1 Canon Cook, in the Speaker’s Bible, Vol. IV., p. 146. There is a | 


minor, but still not unmeaning, indication to the same effect, which 
it would be unseemly to couple with that given in the text, but 
which I venture to name for its recency and because it is eminently 
associated with the general course of modern life. In amanual, not 
of hymns, but of devotions prepared for public use in the mixed con- 
gregations on board a great line of packet ships to North America, I 
find that out of 254 pages 137 are occupied by selections from the 
Psalms; the chief part of the remainder being a collection of hymns. 
** The Witness of the Psalms.” Note A, p. 291, — 


not to be absolute and precise by the beautiful 187th 
Psalm, which describes the condition of the Hebrews in 
Babylon five centuries after the death of the minstrel 
king. Seventy-three Psalms’ in all are ascribed to him, 
This is not the assumption or opinion of conservative 
writers only. Bleek, whose work is revised and sanc- 
tioned by Wellhausen, admits it to be a matter of the 
highest probability that no inconsiderable number of the 


Psalms are due to his authorship.? He also, with others, _. 


largely accepts the inscriptions which are prefixed to 
them. According to Canon Cook, a judicious and able 
writer, it was never held that the entire Psalter was the 
work of the king, and he says that in the time of the 
Maccabees the completion of the book was ascribed to 
Nehemiah. He thinks that a large proportion of the 
two closing books (out of the five books composing the 
Psalter) belong to the period of or following the Exile.* 
But of the three Psalms most pointedly referable to the 
Messiah, two (Psa. 22, 110) are Davidic. He shows how 
the conclusive objections to the theory which refers the 
Psalms to the Maccabean age are sustained by various 
advanced German writers, and Bleek holds that no Psalm 
can be shown to be later than Nehemiah, But the mas- 
ter idea of the whole argument is not so much that such 
and such Psalms were produced at such an era, as that 
the Book at large is the product of that influence which 
stamps it, like the other books of Holy Scripture, as 
embodying a Divine revelation. 

On this point of antiquity it is more than enough 
ifa large portion of the Psalms are ascribable to King 
David. I venture, however, to offer two suggestions. 
First, the Psalms come to us through a channel supplied 
by the kingdom of Judah, not the kingdom of Israel. 
If they had been largely composed after the severance of 
the ten tribes from the two, would they not have pre- 
sented some more definite indication of that severance? 
The name of Israel is the name under which in the Psalms 
the chosen people are described. We have this name 
repeated twenty-six times. The name of Judah was 
likely, it may be supposed, after the schism to become 
the prevailing and distinctive name, still more so after 
the captivity and dispersion of the ten tribes, and as 
long as their remnants continued to maintain any serious 
and systematic rivalry with the Jews. Yet throughout 
the Psalter we never find the name of Judah mentioned 
in this paramount sense. Jerusalem is mentioned seven- 
teen times, and Sion thirty-eight, together fifty-five 
times. But the name of Judah only occurs ten times, 
and never with this paramount significance. It is men- 


tioned either together with Israel (Psa. 76:1; 114: 2), . 


or in conjunction with other tribes, as with Ephraim 
and Manasseh in Psalms 60 : 7 and 108: 8, or with Sion, 
but always locally or tribally. Could this have been so 
if the Psalms had mainly been composed when Judah 
was the only acknowledged name for the elect people, 
and Israel was a stranger, often an enemy, always the 
symbol of a rival and proscribed worship? 

Secondly, the one great deliverance commemorated in 
the Psalms (as also, I understand, in the later Jewish 
Liturgies), is the deliverance from Egypt (Psa. 68, 72, 80, 
81, 105, 106, 114, 135, 186). Could this have been the 
case if the book was unknown until the time when, be- 
tween the people and their earlier past, there arose up a 
frightful specter? I refer to the terrible experience of 
the Captivity in Babylon. And yet, surely, there were 
circumstances attendant upon that Captivity which might 
have carved upon the Jewish mind yet deeper recollec- 
tions than those of Egypt; where, if their treatment had 
been cruel and degrading, yet they must upon the whole 
have flourished, inasmuch as they grew there from a 
family into a people. But the Babylonish captivity en- 
tailed, firstly, the loss of what was not only an ancestral 
home, but the local seat of the Divine promise to their 
race; secondly, the loss of the worship divinely ordained, 
and attached to the temple of Jerusalem; thirdly, the * 
loss of that prized nationality, in and by which they were 
preferred before all the nations of the earth. Is it then 
conceivable, if the Psalms in general owed their origin 
to the time of the Captivity, that the composers of them 
should, in numerous and conspicuous cases, have dwelt 
so long and so often on the details of the Egyptian bond- 
age, and should never but once, and briefly, have made 











| a specific reference to the one recent catastrophe, choos- 


ing rather to go back to the centuries dimmed, in com- 
parison, by the interval of a thousand years? 
The arguments, drawn from general features and from 


1 Cook’s Introduction, iid., p. 150. 


2“ Einleitung in das alte Testament ... besorgt yon J. Well- 
hausen.”” Sect. 221. Berlin, 1886. 


* Cook’s Introduction, p. 156, The books are Psalms 1-41, 42-72, 


| 78-80, 90-106, 107-150. 
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Hatortea probability, respecting the antiquity of the 
books of the Old Testament, are in some degree common 
to the Torah, or Books of Moses, and the Psalms, The 

, have, however, the benefit of the admission by 
the leader of the negative school in our own day, that 
‘a considerable number are probably from the pen of 
David. And there are also points in which reasoning, 
available to show the antiquity of the Torah, has an 
_ enhanced force for the Psalms. 

We see, for example, that the history of the Israelites, 
from the conquest of Canaan to the Captivity, is upon 
the whole a history of decaying faith. This is exhibited 
in the original demand for the change to a monarchy 
from that earlier form of government by judges, which 
powerfully suggested the presence and providence of the 
Almighty by leaving unoccupied the place upon earth 
most symbolical of him, It was shown by the increased 
wickedness of the kings, and by the enlarged and devel- 
oped office of the Prophets, an army of reserve in sup- 
port of the Divine dispensation, which takes its position 
on the field of battle in the hour of need. It is observed 
by Sack,’ that in the period succeeding the exile the 
original creative force of the Hebrew spirit died out, and 
that, as formalism advanced, the sectarian lines of party 
were sharpened and deepened. “In both these periods 
the spirit and voice of the Book of Psalms throw us back 
upon antiquity, and even upon a distant antiquity. They 
seem to be manifestly the product of an age of living, 
energetic faith. And they are not less eminently notable 
for the harmony which pervades the religious commu- 
nity. “Jerusalem is built as a city, which is at unity 
in itself,” * 

IIlIl.—THEIR CONTENTS. 


* Let us now look for a moment at the contents of this 
book, which are such as to fasten our wonder upon them, 
and to leave little room for any surprise that they should 
have established for themselves, in collective worship 
and in personal devotion, the place to which no parallel 
is elsewhere to be found in the experience of the human 
race. And, on the other hand, I shall not fail to notice 
in their proper place the objections which some have 
urged against the Book of Psalms. 

The multiplication of divinities under the system which 
we term polytheism, tended to establish everywhere a 
system of what are termed national gods. These act 
within the sphere of a particular race or country: they 
are open to the competition of other deities when through 
migration or conquest these spheres happen to overlap. 
They do not claim the allegiance of other races, or show 
‘ gare, or, so to speak, responsibility, for their welfare. 

_ I do not indeed deny, but should be forward to assert, 
that while, in the early stages of historic antiquity, this 
nationalizing process seems to harden more and morg 
with the gradual accretions of legendary tradition, we 
¢an trace among the mythologies, in various degrees of 
faintness or clearness, the older idea of a supreme God; 
vf a belief in one Ruler of the universe, anterior and 
superior to these multiform powers, We find in many 
cases disguised resemblances of that original belief; but 
it is with such dislocation of its elements, such exagge- 
rations, such intrusion of ideas foreign to it, as to defy 
all attempts, at least in the present state of knowledge, 
to ascend the channel upwards to the source. The 
aghemes become so complex as to defy any rational 
account of their origin; even when their. basis is found 
to lie in the several powers of external nature, which 
were not known to be connected by any common tie, 
but which received the names of gods, and were com- 
bined into religious systems. These popular gods became 
realities in twosenses: first, subjectively, because as they 
were accepted in the minds of men, the associations con- 
mected with them became a source and spring of human 
action; secondly, because the images under which they 
, came to be represented gave them a real existence at 
” least in the material sphere, It is, therefore, natural 
that the Psalms, in phrases concerning deity, should 
not be confined to the One God, but should say, for ex- 
ample, that among the gods there is none like him, or 
should exhort the worshipers to give thanks unto the 
God of gods.* 

‘ Yet no reader of the Psalms can fail to see that they 
are strictly, unconditionally, and exclusively monotheis- 
tie. God is undoubtedly the God of Israel, and the wor- 


shipers properly describe him in the terms which most: 


closely correspond with his relation to themselves. There 
geems to be a great mixture of the terms “ Elohim” and 
e 1 “Die altjiidische Religion im fbergange vom Bibelthume sum 
‘Talmudismis, von Israel Sack.” Berlin, 1880. Kinleitung, pp. 13, 
eegg. 

* Psalm 122 : 8, 

* Pealen 06:8; 180:2 See Ruodus 16 | 11, 





« Sova” iid in none of the five books is the use of 
the properly Hebrew name exclusive.’ But, without 
drawing any argument from this intermixture, the Psalms 
make it plain that the God whom they adore is from 
everlasting, and is the God, not of Palestine, but of the 
whole world: “Sing unto God, O ye kingdoms of the 
earth; O sing praises unto the Lord; who sitteth in 
the heavens over all from the beginning.”* And his 
eye and care are over all men. “ O praise the Lord, all 
ye heathen: praise him, all ye nations. For his merci- 
ful kindness is ever more and more towards us; and the 
truth of the Lord endureth for ever.” * 

No doubt the “ Lord” is represented as having special 
relations with and special care for Israel. But these are 
relations of affection, not of exclusion, A Psalm declares 
indeed: 

“ He shall choose out an heritage for us, even the worship of 
Jacob, whom he loved.” 

But the very same Psalm had already sounded the trum- 
pet note: 

“O clap your hands together, all ye people; O sing unto God 
with the voice of melody : for the Lord is high, and to be feared; 
he is the great king upon all the earth.” ¢ 

Among the notes, then, of the supreme position of the 
Psalms, and of the religion to which they belonged, we 
find this idea of the one God, who is also the universal 
God, and the universal Governor of men, and who thereby 
stands broadly distinguished from what we find to be the 
character of the polytheistic systems and of their heads ; 
namely, divinity restrained by limits of the races or coun- 
tries of antiquity. 

But the form of the Almighty, thus divested of the 
limitations of mere nationality, and exhibited in the 
majesty of perfect Oneness and Omnipotence, revealed 
itself through the Psalms in other and more tenderaspects. 
His care for the poor and for the stranger might be learned 
from the books of the Law, and may be traced in other 
religions among the remnants of true Theism, Still, that 
is a function of government only, though of benevolent 
government, and is compatible with the idea of immeas- 
urable remoteness. But in the Psalms is developed with 
singular force and beauty the idea of Omnipotence in 
the attitude of nearness to man. In Heaven, and in the 
underworld, and at the extremities of earth, “even there 
also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.”® The presence thus brought near is not, as 
in Exodus,* a consuming, but a soothing and sustaining 
presence.’ Thus brought near, the Almighty is invested 
in relation to us with all those capacities of action and 
of sympathy, which fill in human nature the department 
of the affections, In the mouth of the objector this is 
termed anthropomorphism. I do not presume to say 
that there is not in it some prefiguration of the Messiah, 
made in all such things like as we are. But that there 
is no deflection from the loftiness of the monotheistic 
idea we know from this, that the same people who gave 
utterance to the Psalms have been the most rigidand lofty 
in their definitions of the Godhead. As when it is said 
by Maimonides that with God “there is neither folly 
nor wisdom, like the wisdom of a wise man ; neither sleep 
nor waking; neither anger nor laughter; neither joy 
nor sorrow; neither silence nor speech, like the speech 
of the sons of men.”* Yet it is he that is not only 
the guardian of his people, but, as it were, their sen- 
tinel; and not of his people only, but of every one 
among them, as truly and as much as of the whole. In 
truth, the two threads of national and of personal Provi- 
dence are so intertwined in the Psalms that they scarcely 
can besevered. “ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, 
and he that helpeth thee will not sleep;” and then in 
the very next verse, by a transition not less gentle than 
complete, “ Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” There is no detail too minute for 
describing the closeness of this protection: “He is thy 
defence upon thy right hand;” “The Lord shall pre- 
serve thy going out and thy coming in: from this time 
forth for evermore.”*® But no mere selection can rightly 
convey a picture of the close and intimate care which 
this and so many others of the Psalms describe in setting 
forth the aftitude of the Almighty towards his worshiper. 

I must not quit this portion of the subject without 
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quoting a remarkable tholiaiay to the elevation of the 
Psalter from a critic generally negative, but one who 
makes his affirmative declarations with an exemplary 
sincerity and fervor. He says of the Psalter: “It is as 
a whole the expression and fruit of the principles of the 
Jewish religion, as they existed in the minds of pious 
Israelites, Its one great theme is the clinging of the 
human spirit to God. In joy and sorrow, in victory and 
defeat, in moods of saintliness or sin, the spirit of the 
poor earthly wayfarer here pours.out its plaint and prayer 
to the God of its life... . What exultation is here, for 
high days of victory and joy! What touching moans of 
penitence! What child-like cries for help! What én- 
treaties from the soul that can only say, ‘Out of the 
depths I have cried unto thee!’ What delightful con- 
fidences between the trustful spirit and the Shepherd 
who leadeth by the green pastures and the still waters!” 
I must not altogether pass by the Messianic Psalms. 
These are the songs which show, by the adaptation of 
their language to Him and to his office, either that their 
composers had « prevision of his coming, or that such 
prevision was conveyed into their strain by the higher 
influence which prompted it. It is not necessary here 
to debate their number. Suffice it to specify Psalms 
2, 21, 22, 45,72, 110. And it is sufficiently ‘plain that 
the principle of prophecy which is involved in them, 
whether conscious or unconscious to the composer, is the 
same which belongs to the other predictions and prefigu- 
rations in the books of the Old Testament. But they 
differ from and go beyond the rest in this important 
particular. The great and cardinal facts of the lapse of 
man from righteousness, and of the need and promise of 
a Redeemer, were thus embodied in the perpetual public 
worship of the temple, and were systematically forced, so 
to speak, upon the attention of the people, that they 
might come into personal and conscious possession of 
this most precious and absolutely central part of their 
inheritance. 

‘When the foot of the Greek first, and afterwards of the 
Roman, trod the streets of Jerusalem, when the treasures 
of the Hebrew books were unlocked to the Gentile world 
through the Septuagint, then there happened, we may 
justly assume, one of two things, There was,as we know 
upon strong heathen testimony, before the adyent of our 
Lord, an universal and traditional expectation in the 
East that a great power was to arise in Judea and to 
subdue the world. How came it that so remarkable a 
conception, foreign to the cultivated communities of the 
Greek and the Italian peninsulas, and apparently men- 
acing the continuance of the Roman dominion, should. 
have been prevalent in the East? The East had, indeed, 
at certain epochs supposed itself entitled to the mastery 
of the world: hence the wild expedition of Darius into 
Scythia, and the repeated conflicts of Persia with the 
Greeks. It is not strange that this heritage should be 
reclaimed ; for ideas of this kind are tenacious of life, 
and easy of revival. But what is ut first sight most 
strange is the choice of the spot from which deliverance 
was to proceed. It was not from any of the seats- of 
ancient power, the fame of which was still on record, but 
from among the small, isolated, and undistinguished 
people who inhabited Palestine, and whose brief appear- 
ance on the stage of human affairs, as conquerors in the 
time of King David, was so slight in limit and in dura- 
tion as to have inscribed no mark upon the page of gen- 
eral history. It had passed away, like the old empire of 
the Hittites; they were also a people, whose manners 
and institutions repelled rather than attracted the sym- 
pathy of the world. One supposition explanatory of this 
remarkable expectation might be that it had lived on 
from prehistoric times in feebleness and obscurity, but 
had come to the front when the East felt pressing on it 
from Rome the hard hand of power; welding it for the 
first time by a permanent system into uniformity of ser- 
vitude or inferiority, from which it panted for deliver- 
ance. But it seems more probable that the Jewish 
Scriptures, which had for two centuries become known 
by translation into Greek, were themselves the fountain- 
head of this most remarkable anticipation; and. in 
that case it probably proceeded in an eminent degrée 
from the Messianic Psalms, which were of all the avail- 
able evidence the part most in the eye and mind of the 
people. 

Such being, in outline, the presentation of God to man 
in the Book of Psalms, let us consider in its turn the 
manner in which they present man to God. Now this 
may be set forth in a multitude of particulars, but they 
are all capable of being summed into one. The Psalms 
are a book of spiritual communion, not only between 
God | and man, not only between God and his Church,/or 
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especially chosen people, 
vidual man. R 

Not that this is the case with every Psalm. Take the 
noble first Psalm, which opens the book. It sets forth 
in one part (vs. 3,4) with a tender beauty, in another 
with strong and stern denunciation, the positions of the 
righteous and of the wicked before God. But it sets them 
forth as it were from the outside. So, again, many of 
the Psalms, dealing with the Israelites as a whole, have 
for their theme national deliverance and glory. But let 
us turn to the penitential Psalms, and most of all to the 
fifty-first, in which King David’ sounds the lowest 
depths of sorrow and shame for sin, and has provided for 
the penitent of every age and every character the medi- 
cine that his case required. On these Psalms as a whole, 
on this Psalm in particular, and again on the thirty- 
eighth Psalm, most of all in its first moiety, let us fasten 
our attention fora moment. Have modern learning and 
research succeeded in extracting from all the sacred books 
of all the ancient religions of the world anything like, I 
do not say a parallei, but an ever so remote approach to 
them? The great discourse of cur Lord to Nicodemus, 
in the third chapter of St. John, finds in these composi- 
tions a basis broad enough to sustain the whole of his 
startling doctrine, “ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” ? 
* Penitence thus lying at the door of the process by 
which man is appointed to ascend to holiness, this golden 
book supplies, beyond all others, the types and aids for 
attaining it in all its stages. All that special class of 
virtues, which were unknown to the civilized world at 
the time when the Apostles preached them, had been here 
set, forth in acta thousand years before, and stored up for 
use, first within the narrow circle of the Jewish worship, 
and then in the Church, which claims, and may yet pos- 
sess, the wide world for its inheritance, Another stan- 
dard of virtue, indeed, and in itself a glorious one, the 
Greek and the Roman world possessed. They had their 
- code of Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, and Wisdom. 
But this list of virtues contained no recognition of the 
terrible and world-wide fact of sin, and opened no road 
to the acquisition of powers capable of contending against 
it, and of casting down its strongholds to the ground. 
That road was to be opened by the Beatitudes of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and by the Faith, Hope, and Charity of 
St. Paul. Is there one of those Beatitudes which has not 
been, in its blossom orits germ, anticipated by the Psalms? 
Take the sanctification of sorrow in verse 4: so the 
Psalm instructs us, “Thy loving correction shall make 
me great” (Psa. 18:35). Take the blessing of the meek 
(v. 5). So says the Psalmist: “Lord, I am not high- 
minded. I have no proud looks, I refrain my soul and 
keep it low. My soul is even as a weaned child” (Psa. 
131 : 1, 3, 4). Principles these not only which the 
ancient philosophies did not contain, but which they 
would have repudiated and contemned. Take, again, 
that blessing of satiety which is promised to “hunger 
and thirst” after righteousness; words which indicate 
such an adult age, such a fulness of growth and stature 
in the new man of the Christian system, that what was 
at first lesson from without has come to be appetite from 
within, and part of the untaught spontaneous working 
of renewed human nature. But this idea is fuliy devel- 
oped in the Psalms (Psa, 42: 1, 2): “ Like as the hart 
desireth the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the 
living God: oh, when shall I come to appear before the 
presence of God.” Even the doctrine of forgiveness, of 
doing good to enemies, to the growth of which the con- 
ditions of Hebrew life were less favorable, finds expres- 
sion in the Psalms, Take Psalm 35: 12, 13,—“They 
rewarded me evil for good. Nevertheless, when they 
were sick I put on sackcloth, and humbled my soul with 
fasting.” And, again, “If I have rewarded evil unto 
him that dealt friendly with me: yea, I have delivered 
him that without any cause is mine enemy” (Psa. 7 : 4). 
It is, I submit, the general strain of the Psalms to 
which we should look. And who will deny that they 
habitually abound in humility, in penitential abasement, 
in the strong faith which is the evidence of things not 
seen, in fervor, self-mistrust, filial confidence towards 
God? These and all kindred qualities they develop 
in what for want of a better word I will term their 
innerness. Their tones come from the inmogt heart, 
and, not with familiarity, yet with a wonderful near- 
ness, they seem to seek the response, if the phrase 
may be used without irreverence, from the inner heart 
of God himself. 

All this is severed by an immeasurable distance from 


but between God and the indi- 


the language, ideas, and mental habits of pagan antiquity. 
What we find there of religion associated with intellec- 
tual culture turns upon the external relations between 
God and man, as between sovereign and subject, or mas- 
ter and dependant. The prehistoric verse of Homer 
abounds in prayers. They are not such commonly as we 
should use, yet they indicate fully these external rela- 
tions. Butin the life of later, of classical, Greece, prayer 
seems wholly to have lost its force and place as a factor 
in human life. 

Again, in the “ Odyssey” of Homer we have remain- 
ing traces of the personal relation between man and God. 
In the intercourse of Athene with Odysseus, and reversely 
in her action on the minds of the guilty suitors, there are 
distinct traces of the working of a Divine force in the 
soul of man. I do not remember to have found it in 
the later classical literature. But the development of 
the principle and idea of a communion with God, opera- 
tive on human feeling, thought, and action, is the stand- 
ing and central thought of the Psalms. 

I will only note, in passing, before quitting this subject, 
two remaining characteristics: the sacredness which the 
Psalms attach to the claims of the poor, and their sense 
of the utter worthlessness of all ceremonial observances, 
though commanded, except in connection with the ser- 
vice of the will, and purification of the heart. 


IV.—THE OsBsEcTIONS TAKEN TO THEM. 


Rererring to what has been said elsewhere on the 
presence of a human element in Holy Scripture, I will 
now say a few words on the special objection which is 
lodged against the Psalms. 

Let me first endeavor to reduce the question to its true 
dimensions. The criticism is not here, as it might be in 
some cases of books claiming to be sacred, that they are 
feeble, or fanciful, or remote from human interests, or 
that large veins of clay run through such true metal as 
they contain. The Psalms, in their sublimity and 
in their sympathy, so immeasurably divine and so in- 
tensely human, are proof against all such criticism, 
which would be only cavil. The only dart which 
really rings upon their coat of mail, is the dart which 
carries the reproach of their severe and unmeasured 
denunciation of enemies. 

And first, in order to disembarrass the question of mat- 
ter which appears to be extreme and exceptional. I will 
refer to the verse which represents the ne plus ultra of 
the difficulty, as it stands in the Prayer-book Version of 
the Psalms; in respect to which, we pay a certain price 
for its incomparable majesty and beauty, in the shape of 
occasional, though rare, shortcomings as to accuracy. The 
Prayer-book gives verses 21 and 22 of Psalm 139 as 
follows : 

“Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee, and am not I 
grieved with those that rise up against thee ? 

“ Yea, I hate them right sore, even as though they were mine 

enemies.” 
Which seems to say, “I have a reserved stock of special 
and superlative hatred for those who have not only sinned 
in general, but have sinned against me in particular.” 
But this notion is completely put aside in the translation 
direct from the Hebrew as it stands in the Authorized, 
and also in the Revised Version, where the second of the 
two verses runs: ° 

“T hate them with a perfect hatred; I count them mine 
enemies,” 


This does not set up the selfish feeling, about offense 
personally received, above the sentiment of indignation 
and resentment against wickedness, but says only, ‘* All 
that I might feel against a personal enemy, all that 
natural exasperation would suggest, I discharge upon 
the enemies of God.” But the sentiment concerning 
them has already been expressed in terms not admitting 
of enlargement: “I hate them with a perfect hatred.” 
And this brings the objection to a point. It is that this 
unmeasured detestation and invocation of wrath even 
upon God’s enemies cannot be justified, and is not to be 
referred to Divine inspiration. 

Now let us notice, in the first place, that the general 
tone of the Psalms concerning enemies is not aggressive, 
but defensive. A sense of trouble and danger from the 
might of experienced or impending assault, and an appeal 
to God for protection, form the staple sentiment of the 
book. I quote asingle instance, which is a fair sample of 
the whole of this class of passages, from Psalm 56: 1, 2: 

“ Be merciful unto me, O God, for man goeth about to devour 
me: he is daily fighting and troubling me. 

“« Mine enemies are daily in hand toswallow me up: for they 
be many that fight against me, O thou Most Highest.” 





1 Some critics argue that the two last verses are 


an exilic addition. 
* John 8; 8. ; 


Let those who question the assertion I have made, that 
this passage has « character typical of the whole, refer 





(among other places) to Psalms 5: 8; 6:7; 7:5; 6: 27, 
passim; 56:9; 59:1; 69:4; 18: 71,12; 188:7; 148:9, 

But undoubtedly a certain number of passages are not 
defensive, they are denunciatory; such as 54: 5,7; 59: 
10; 92:11; 148: 12. I will recite this last verse in full, 
for it brings into view the sentiment which forms the 
base of all these passages: “And of thy goodness slay 
mine enemies, and destroy all them that vex my soul, 
Sor Iam thy servant.” If we put these words into para- 
phrase, the Psalmist pleads that he is engaged in @e 
service of God; that in this service he is assailed and 
hindered; that, powerless in himself, he appeals to the 
source of power; and that he invokes upon the assail- 
ants and hinderers of the Divine work the Divine ven- 
geance, even to their extinction. 

We have, then, to consider these denunciatory passages, 
first, as they were employed by their authors; secondly, 
as they are now presented to us for our own use in the 
services of the Church or in private devotion. 

Under the first head, let me observe as follows. There 
is not one of these passages which tampers with truth or 
justice; they are aimed at sin, to blast and wither it. 
“ Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, because of mine 
enemies” (Psa. 5:8). This is the universal strain. All 
these passages are strokes delivered with the sword of 
righteousness, in its unending warfare with iniquity. 
Nor is there one among them of which it can be shown 
that they refer to personal feuds, passions, or desires, 
Everywhere the Psalmist speaks in the name of God, on 
behalf of his word and will. 

But it may be said that such denunciations are exces- 
sive in degree, that they are too severe and savage, and 
that they are not suitable for the mouth of man. 

With respect to their severity, I suggest, and, if need be, 
contend, that we, in our ignorance and weakness, are no fit 
judges of the extent to which the wisdom of the Almighty 
may justly carry the denunciation and the punishment 
of guilt. 

Man, and even civilized man, contemplates with much 
equanimity the taking of human life for the occasions 
which he deems sufficient. He knows that in all wars _ 
one party must be guilty, and that in most or many wars 
neither have had a justification for the wholesale blood- 
shed, which floods the path of destruction that they neces- 
sarily follow. Life, which he did not give, and cannot 
restore, he takes away, for the repression of crime, with 
general, though not unanimous, approval. It is also 
taken, even now, in most Christian countries, through 
duels for private injury or insult; and it is but recently 
among ourselves that public opinion has become repugn- 
ant to the practice. But the scruples, which for ourselves 
we so easily thrust aside, become active, feverish, and even 
violent, when, in a world to the abundant wickedness of 
which our own practice witnesses, the Ruler of that 
world, who gave life for use, and who sees and judges its 
abuse, is to be arraigned before our mock tribunal; and 
we, who cannot and do not rightly guide each our own 
action, are to undertake to determine his. And this 
when we have not fully learned and cannot measure 
either the deep and frightful depravity of the Canaan- 
itish nations, or the purposes with which Penalty 
descends. We know not whether it comes in mercy 
to correct the growth of evil before it shall become 
incurable, and whether, or how far, when opportunity 
had been exhausted here, resources may still have been 
held in reserve to be expended for good in the great 
elsewhere. To pronounce verdicts upon these terrible 
denunciations may be impious; and is surely at the least 
unreasonable. 

“And who art thou, that on the bench would sit 
To judge what is a thousand miles removed, 
With the brief vision of a single span?”’! 

There is certainly more claim to substance in the 
objection which urges that these denunciations are un- 
suitable for man. But here I should interpose the ques 
tion, To what man? The wonderful nature, in which 
we have been created, is in nothing more wonderful than 
in the diversity of the conditions under which it can 
subsist and work, on its road from embryo to perfection. 
As those stages accumulate, the moral code becomes 
multiform and involved. In simple forms of life, and in 
early stages of society, the roads between right and 
wrong were short, broad, and clear, like as were the 
spaces of the battle-field, whereas contending hosts are 
now divided by miles and leagues from one another. 

But, further, the Psalmists, and the nation to which 
they belonged, lived under a different dispensation from 
ours. If we accept the Scriptures, that nation held @ 
divine commission to establish the right and to putdown 
the wrong, in a sense in which no such commission is 





1 Dante, Parad., XIX., 61. Pollock's translation, 
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now given. For us it is enough to hope that at any 
given juncture we may be doing the will of God; but 
what we hope, they knew; and sight for them was mixed 
with faith, in a degree and mode remote from the spirit 
of our later, and in this respect, perhaps, higher, train- 
ing. They were accustomed to short accounts with the 
Divine Justice, and to reward or suffering as the imme- 
diate consequences, and, therefore, as the direct attesta- 
tions of the judgment of God upon the moral conduct of 

. The responsibility, which is for us diffused and 
indefinite, was for them concentrated and palpable. But, 
besides this, they had the great standing institution of 
prophecy; and the king in whose ears Nathan’s words 
had thundered, “Thou art the man,” might well feel 
that his contact was a close one with the mind of the 
Almighty, and that he might, apon occasion, speak his 
strongest words under guidance from on high. 

I do not pursue farther these remarks, which are no 
more than tentative and approximate, But I do not find 
myself justified in the assumption that we are in all cases 
to have a complete cognizance of the conditions under 
which the Psalms give judgment upon the unrighteous, 
or are intended ¢o arrive at final judgments on the ques- 
tion what the Jews might, and what they might not, 
suitably be commissioned by the Almighty to denounce, 
. More immediately are we concerned in the question as 
to the place held in Christian devotion, and especially 
in public ritual, by the denunciatory passages of the 
Psalms. But the answer to this objection, I apprehend, 
lies near at hand. All scruple, at least all tolerable 
scruple in this matter, seems to rest upon the supposi- 
tion that the passages are aimed at creatures who have 
characters mixed with good and evil, and who, therefore, 
are hot presumptively fit subjects for our unmixed, un- 
discriminating denunciation, But can any one reasonably 
suppose that these declarations are in the mind and sense 
of the Church directed against any humanenemy? Our 
human enemies, if we are so unhappy as to have any, 
are not the most watchful, the most subtle, the most 
destructive of our foes, “For we wrestle not against 
- flesh and blood, but against... the rulers of the dark- 
hess of this world.”* But the Holy Scripture and the 
Obristian religion teach, and our human experience 
largely testifies, that there are spirits whose meat and 
drink, so to speak, it is to extend the domain of evil, to 
deepen corruption, to destroy happiness by destroying 
innocence, which is its base, to add both in range and in 
intensity to the misery and the sin which have made the 
world so sud. If this be so, then I contend that.to pray 
for the abolition or paralysis of their work and of its 
agents; and this especially when we meet as Christians 
to set forth solemnly the collective needs and aspirations 
of mankind, is a practice which requires neither justifi- 
cation nor apology. 

Apart altogether from the question, what may be the 
value or completeness of the foregoing defensive sug- 
gestions, I would remind my readers that they relate not 
to the main body of the question respecting the Psalms, 
but to a portion of it, which is limited and exceptional. 
Nor do I perceive how, if we approach this question on 
the grounds and in the spirit of reason, it is possible for 
& person so approaching it to set aside the mass of evidence 
which establishes the unparalleled and unapproached 
position of the Psalter in its antiquity and use, in its 
pure and noble theology, and in a moral and spiritual 
character witnessed afresh in the judgment and practice 
of each succeeding age. And, if the several parts of this 
évidence link themselves into a compact and harmonious 
whole, it is not reason, but unreason in the mask of reason, 
which declines or omits to acknowledge the presumption 
thence arising, that the Book is at a level indefinitely 
higher than has been reached by the unassisted faculties 
of man, and that the power which raised it to that level 
ean only be Divine. Such a conclusion will survive even 
the approving reference in Psalm 187 : 9 to a practice 
of savage warfare. Were it true that the image of gold 
had feet of clay, we might indeed be perplexed by the 
eombination ; but would not this be just, as we often are 
perplexed by other combinations presented to us in the 
providential government of the world? And not only 
in the providential government of the world, but in the 
fulfilment of our personal relations with other men. Yet 
we do not put an end on that account to such relations; 
nor do we cease to believe in God because we, such as we 
are,—God save the mark,—cannot comprehend the rea- 
son, or even discern the rightfulness of all he does. In 
like manner, so neither can we refuse to admit sufficient 
evidence of an origin more than human for the Psalms, 
on the ground that we see only through a glass darkly, 
and that they present incidental features analogous in 
—_— . 


.) Ephesians 6 : 12. 
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principle to those which in other departments our expe- 
rience brings before us. 


London, England. 





THE PASTOR AS A TEACHER. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE 8, RICKER. 


A formal call to a minister of the gospel to assume the 
leadership of a church of Christ often contains an invita- 
tion for him to become the “ pastor and teacher” of the 
church. The former term is figurative, and may cover 
the ordinary meanings of the latter; but when both terms 
are used, unless it be a mere matter of form, it is evident 
that some further function is added to the office, or that 
special emphasis is meant to be put upon certain phases 
of the pastoral work. 

The teaching function of the ministry, as distinguished 
from pastoral oversight, or preaching, always needs to be 
emphasized. It is the function that is most difficult, and 
that is most likely to be slighted; and yet it is a ques- 
tion whether it is not more important than either preach- 
ing or oversight, A distinguished leader in our Sunday- 
school work is reported to have said recently, that, should 
he ever return to the pastorate, he would give much more 
attention to teaching than he had formerly done. He 
doubtless gave voice to a conviction that is becoming 
general, At least, our more sagacious leaders are coming 
to recognize more. and more the possibilities of the teach- 
ing function in the work of the ministry. Jesus was a 
teacher rather than a preacher. The so-called Sermon 
on the Mount was widely differentiated from an ordinary 
sermon, both in structure and delivery. There is no 
intimation that Jesus ever used the arts, though he may 
have possessed the skill, of an orator. His method was 
conversational. He was the “teacher come from God,” 
and, while he “spake as never man spake,” it was the 
voice of the teacher, and not of the preacher, that so 
charmed men. The apostles and early leaders of the 
Church of Christ were also teachers; though preaching 
soon came more and more into vogue, as Christian dis- 
ciples multiplied and great congregations were gathered. 
Missionaries also ate teachers. It is only after years 
of patient teaching that sufficient followers are gained 
to make preaching, in the technical sense, practicable. 

Is it not probable that the primitive method is, after 
all, the better method? and has not the ministry yielded 
too much to the subtle temptation that lurks in a great 
audience? There is unquestionably a wonderful fascina- 
tion for many in a great multitude under the sway of the 
eloquent orator or preacher; but is there not at least a 
hint in the example of Jesus that the true method of the 
kingdom is not by the temporary excitement of vast 
crowds, but by the continuous leading and. training— 
teaching—of single souls ? 

Those needing to be taught may be loosely divided 
into two general classes,—the impenitent, and young 
disciples with unformed characters. A field of vast pos- 
sibilities opens before the minister in the former class, 
even though he exclude the hardened from consideration, 
which he must not do. The greater possibilities, how- 
ever, lie in the work for children, with whom one can do 
whatever he pleases. The wise pastor will open his heart 
to thew every one, and bid them nestle there as in a 
mother’s arms. He can teach them by his own example, 
by his kindly and considerate treatment of them, by 
casual conversations with them in their homes; but is 
it not time for every pastor to come into even closer touch 
with the children of his parish as their spiritual guide 
and teacher? 

There is also a vastly important field for the pastor to 
cultivate in the spiritual training of his younger church- 
members. We certainly have learned better than to 
regard church-membership as constituting character. 
It is quite impossible too highly to esteem the value of 
subsequent training in the formation of character and in 
preparation for the'work of God. This training isa chief 
part of the pastor’s great work, and is neglected or slighted 
only at great loss. Who does not know that one well- 
trained and thoroughly equipped disciple is worth more 
to the church than a score of those who only have a name 
to live? And is it not_a fact that we have so many of 
these name-Christians, because pastors have failed to dis- 
charge the teaching function of their ministry ? 

There is, moreover, one thing to be said in view of the 
seeming fact, that it is a greater work to preach to hun- 
dreds than to teach dozens: The teacher of dozens be- 
comes a teacher of teachers, and through their work 
greatly widens his influence and deepens his power. Just 
as the professor in a theological seminary with his ten 


faithful pastor, who is all the while teaching his people 
how to be like Christ, wield a much wider influence 
through them than that which results from mere preach- 
ing. It is not simply sounding out the truth, no matter 
how eloquently or powerfully; but it is helping the peo- 
ple to take the trath up into life, transform it into char- 
acter, and work it out in noble conduct among men, 
And this is teaching! 
St, Louis, Mo. 





TEACHING THE SCHOLAR TO TEACH. 
BY HELEN JAY. 


Every superintendent is hampered by the lack of com- 
petent teachers, In the position demanding good scholar- 
ship and wide culture, necessity often places the good 
man and woman whose chief quaiaeette:! is their will- 
ingness to work. 

If the ranks of teachers are to be recruited from the 
adult scholars, every teacher should look at her class as 
a training-school, and part of her work should be the 
teaching of her scholars to teach. She can do this by 
class organization. Every member of the class should 
share part of the responsibility of its proper conduct. 
To effect this, it is a good plan to have a secretary, 
treasurer, and visiting committee, appointed once in six 
months, and altérnate in the holding of each office. 

Beside marking the class book, the secretary should 
make a list of the absentees, and their addresses, for the 
use of the visiting committee, The treasurer's duties 
should consist of the charge of the weekly contribution 
and pledges, and any other money matters. The visit- 
ing committee should call on absent members, and report 
the cause of their absence to the teacher. ‘This discipline 
in early life is invaluable. It is so much easier to grow 
into good habits than to adopt them. The insight into 
other lives widens sympathy, and is the best corrective 
of the natural intolerance of youth. Alice Bliss, who 
“has no use for Janie Smith,” with her “awful hate” ~ 
and “dowdy gowns,” will grow to respect the girl that 
she sees sweet and patient with the little brothers and 
sisters in an uncongenial home. Next Sunday she will 
not give her own dainty gown quite such a superior flirt 
when Janie enters the class. The consultation between 
teacher and scholars growing out of this work will be 
educating; and, after two years’ drill, most girls of 
eighteen will be prepared to accurately conduct the 
details of class work, and to go naturally and helpfully 
into the homes of their scholars. : 

Learning how to teach the lesson is of supreme im- 
portance. Individual research, thought, and personal 
revelation, are necessary, but not sufficient. Lesson helps 
unwisely used have done much to make mental cripples, 
and the ordinary study of the International series alone 
will never give the training essential to fitness for teach- 
ing. A normal school for the preparation of teachers for 
Sunday-school work, with a four years’ course, examina- 
tions, and diplomas, too, may be one of the good things 
the future has in store, but now a teacher can do much 
by adopting the following plan. 

Organize the scholars into a normal class, and drill 
them at least two hours @ week, outside the Sunday- 
school. I have found it useful to follow a course founded 
on the “Oambridgt Bible,” which takes up the idea of 
editing the different books of the Bible with the latest 
scholarship. 

Young people too often regard biblical characters as in- 
tellectual abstractions, rather than men and womenof flesh 
and blood. To correct this idea, the biographical works 
of Dr. William M. Taylor—“ Moses,” “ David,” “Joseph,” 
and others—will prove especially useful, and fit in with 
the study of their writings and the times in which they 
lived. Other books which supplement the work are 
Thomson’s “The Land and the Book,” Stanley’s “ Jewish 
Church,” “ Ben-Hur,” “ The Childhood of the World,” 

by Edward Clodd, Eggleston’s “Christ in Literature,” 
Drummond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
and the sermons of F. W. Robertson. v 

In these days of cheap publications, the expense will 
not be great. Taking everything into consideration, I 
have found it best to follow the college idea, and lecture, 
requiring the scholars to take notes, and at the next les- 
son question them about the one preceding. 

The igterest and improvement is wonderful, and I 
know of no more satisfactory work than that of teaching 
my scholars to teach. If in every Sunday-school there 
are no more than three teachers with equipment sufficient 
for this work, who will follow this simple plan, the result 
will be, taking the ordinary figures as the stendand, 





or twenty students wields a vaster influence than he could 











as @ preacher to many hundreds; so does the wise and 





a score of teachers prepared for their position, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 

















1. July 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath Luke 13 : 10-17 
2. July 13.—The Great Supp Lake 14; 15-24 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. Lake M4 : 25-35 
4, July 27.—Lost and Found.. Luke 15 : 1-10 
&. Angust 3.—The Prodigal Son Luke 15 : 11-24 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarub.................00+00...10ke 16; 19-31 


7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers 
8. August 24.—Prevailing Prayer. Luke 18: 1-l4 
9. August 31.—Entering the Kingd Luke 18 : 15-30 
10, September 7.—Jesus and Zacchzeus the Publican.............. Luke 19 : 1-10 
11. September 14.—Parable of the Pounds........... 
12. September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem....................... 
13. September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5: 1-4; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4. 


Luke 17 : 11-19 

















LESSON II, SUNDAY, JULY 13, 1890. 
Tite: THE GREAT SUPPER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 14: 15-24, Memory verses: 22-24.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

15 ¢ And when one of them|15 And when one of them that 
that sat at meat with him heard sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto him, these things, he said unto him, 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread Blessed is he that shall eat 
in the kingdom of God, bread in the kingdom of God. 

16 Then said he unto him, A | 16 But hesaidunto him, A certain 
certain man made a great supper, man made a great supper; and 
and bade many: 17 he bade many: and he sent 

17 And sent his servant at sup- forth his !servant at supper 
per time to say to them that were time to say to them that were 
bidden, Come; for all things are bidden, Come; for all things 
now ready. 18 are now ready. And they all 

18 And they all with one con- with one consent began to make 
sent began to make excuse. The excuse. The firstsaid unto him, 
first said unto him, I have bought I have bought a field, and I 
@ piece of ground, and I must must needs go out and see it: 
needs go and see it: I pray thee I pray thee have me excused, 
have me excused. 19 And another said, I have 

19 And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
bought five yoke of oxen, andI| I go to prove them: I pray thee 
go to prove them: I pray thee | 20 have me excused. And an- 
have me excused. | other said, I have married a 

20 And another said, I have| wife, and therefore I cannot 
married a wife, and therefore T 21 come, And the!servant came, 
cannot come. and told his lord these things. 

21 So that servant came, may | Then the master of the house 
shewed his lord these things. being angry said to his 'ser- 
Then the master of the house | vant, Go out quickly into the 
being angry said to his servant, streets and lanes of the city, 
Go out quickly into the streets and bring in hither the poor 
and lanesofthe city,andbringin| and maimed and blind and 
hither the poor, and the maimed, | 22 lame. And the 'servant said, 
and the halt, and the blind. Lord, what thou didst com- 

22 Andthe servant said, Lord,it| mand is done, and yet there is 
is done as thou hast commanded, | 23 room. And the lord sai@ unto 
and yet there is room. the 'servant, Go out into the 

28 And the lord said untothe| highwaysand hedges, and con- 
servant, Gooutintothe highways| strain ‘hem to come in, that my 
and hedges, and compel them to | 24 house may be filled, For Isay 
come in, that my house may be| unto you, that none of those 
filled. men which were bidden shall 

24 For Isay unto you, That none taste of my supper. 
of those men which were bidden | 
shall taste of my supper. 








1Gr, bond-servant, 





LESSON PLAN. 


_ Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the u®ermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Lesson Topic: Opening the Doors of Salvation. 


1. The Great Supper, vs. 16-17. 
Lesson OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Supreme Folly, vs. 18-20. 
3. The Enlarged Call, vs. 21-24. 


GotpEn Text: Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.—Luke 14 : 15. 


Darty Home REaprnas: 
M.—Luke 14 : 15-24. The great feast. 
T.—Prov. 9: 1-12. Wisdom’s feast. 
W.—Isa. 55: 1-13. Gracious calls. 
T.—John 6 : 27-51. The bread of life. 
F.—John 4:1-15. The water of life. 
$.—Matt. 22:1-14. Marriage of the king’s son. 
$.—Rey. 19: 4-10. Marriage supper of the Lamb. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE GREAT SUPPER. 
L The Kingdom : 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom (15), 
Seek ye first his kingdom (Matt. 6 : 33). 
The kingdom prepared for you from the foundation (Matt. 25 
Lo, the kingdom of God is within you (Luke 17 : 21). 
I appoint unto you a kingdom (Luke 22 : 29). 


i, The Supper: 
A certain man made a great supper (16). 
She hath also furnished her table (Prov. 9 : >. 
Let your soul delight itself in fatness (Isa. 56 : 
A certain king, \ which made a marriage feast tat. 22 : 2). 
The marriage of the Lamb is come (Rev. 19 : 7). 
Wi. The Bidding: 


Come ; for all things are now ready (17). 
Come, eat ye of my bread (Prov. 9 : 5). 
Ssesee yo $0 tiie weston (ies, & + 1). 
Sent forth .. . to call t them that were bidden (Matt. 22 3). 
Biomed are ihey which are bidden to the marriage (Rey. 19 


: 34). 


: 9). 
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Il, THE SUPREME FOLLY. 

|. Excuses Framed : 

They all with one consent began to make excuse (18). 
I cast it into the fire» and there came out this calf aes, $2 ; 24). 
Suffer me first to go and bur my father (Luke 9 ; 59), 
First suffer me to bid’farewell . . . at my house (Luke 9: 61). 
Their thoughts. . . accusing or else excusing them (Rom, 2 ; 15). 
il. Honor Declines: 

I pray thee have me excused (18). 
I have Soins, and ye refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 
My people. . . have forsaken me (Jer. 2 : 13). 
They made light of it, and went their ways (Matt. 22 : 5) 


How often would I have gathered thy children, .. and ye would 
not (Luke 18 : 34). 


i. Self indulged: 
I have bought. .. . I have married (19, 20). 
He that loveth father or mother more. . . is not meee (Matt, 10 : 37), 
Let him deny himself, es take up his cross (Luke 9 : 23). 
ar eae . hateth not... his own life, ... he cannot be my disciple 
(Luke 14 26). 
They red not their life even unto death (Rev. 12 : 11). 
1. “They all with one consent began to make excuse.”’ (1) Solid 
—-, (2) Fertile in excuses; (3) tascam ih in culpa- 
t 
2. “I pray thee have me excused.” (1) The guise of courtesy ; (2) 
The fact of enmity ; ; (3) The culmination of folly. 
a% Longue come.” (1) The plea of inability ; (3 ‘The purpose of 
re on. 


Ill, THE ENLARGED CALL, 


\. The Extended Call : 


Bring in hither the poor ... and blind and lame (21). 
The kingdom .. 
). 


. shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
(Matt, 21 : 43 


As many as ly shall find, bid to the marriage (Matt. 22 : 9). 

Go ye into all the world, ‘and preach (Mark 16 : 15). 

my, ye thrust it from you,... lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 
3: 40). 


li. The Gracious Purpose : 
That my house may be filled (23). 
Look unto me, and be ye saved (Isa. 45 ; 22). 
The wedding was filled with guests (Matt. 22 : 10). 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 8), 
Who willeth that all men should be saved (1 Tim. 2: 4), 


il, The Just Exclusion: 
None of those men, . . shall taste of my supper (24), 


Depart from me, ye that work iniquity (Matt. 7 : 23). 

The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you (Matt, 21 : 43), 
Bind him, ... and cast him out (Matt. 22 : 13). 

Your blood be upon your own heads (Acts 18 : 6). 


1. ‘The master of the house being angry said.”” The master’s 
anger (1) Onaning Ste door to the lowly ; (2) Closing the door on 
the proud.—(1) The master's grace ; (2) The master's anger. 

2. “‘And yet there is room.” The master’s (1) Ample mansion ; 
(2) Abundant provision ; (8) Generous spirit.—Room (1) Express- 
ing God’s grace; (2) Stimulating God’s servants ; (3) Encouraging 
God’s subjects. 

8. ‘That my house may be filled.’’ (1) The heavenly house; (2) 
The happy guests; (3) The divine benefactor. 





. LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GOSPEL FOR JEW AND GENTILE, 


Offered to the Jews (Matt. 10: 5, 6; Luke 24:47; Acts 18 : 46). 

Rejected by the Jews (at Nazareth, Luke 4 : 28, 29; in Perwa, Luke 
8:37; in Samaria, Luke 9 : 52, 53; in Galilee, Luke 10:18; in 
Jerusalem, John 8 : 59 ; everywhere, John 1 : 11). 

Offered to the Gentiles (Psa. 2:8; Isa. 11:10; 42:6; Matt. 21:43; 
22:9; Luke 14 : 21-23; Acts 13 : 46). 

Accepted by the Gentiles (Acts 10 : 34, 35, 44, 45 ; 18 : 48, 49; 15:12; 
28 : 28) 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The last lesson is followed by a 
report of two parables, which were spoken earlier, but may 
have been repeated at this time (Luke 13: 18-21), Thena 
reference is made to a continued journey. According to Rob- 
inson, this was the beginning of the final journey from Perea 
to Jerusalem, after the raising of Lazarus (see last “ Lesson 
Surroundings”). The warning against Herod follows (Luke 
13 : 31-35), in which many find an indication of speedy death. 
Andrews, however, places this immediately before the feast 
of dedication, and joins with that visit the occurrence at the 
house of Martha and Mary (Luke 10: 38-42). The with- 
drawal beyond Jordan comes next in his view (John 10: 40-42), 
then Luke 14-16, after which the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead occurred (John 11). In any case, chapters 14-16 belong 
together. The discourse of which the lesson forms a part, 
was uttered at the house of a Pharisee, where our Lord was 
dining on a Sabbath. A miracle of healing leads to instruc- 
tion about the lawfulness of such cures upon the Sabbath 
(Luke 14: 1-6). This was followed by a rebuke of self-seek- 
ing at feasts, and an injunction to the host in regard to 
inviting the needy. The lesson follows. 

Piace.—In Perma, probably not far from the Jordan, at 
the house of an unnamed Pharisee. 

Time.—According to Robinson, shortly before the arrival 
at Jericho, some time in March, 783; that is, A.D. 30. An- 
drews, in accordance with his view as already explained, dates 
it in December, 782; that is, A.D. 29,—about three months 
earlier. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord, the company at the Pharisee’s house, 
—one among them specially prominent. 

Incrpents.—The blessing uttered by one of the company; 
the parable of the great supper; the invitations; the various 
excuses; the bringing in of the poor and afflicted; the com- 
mand to constrain others to come; the exclusion of those first 
invited. 

There is no parallel passage; the parable in Matthew 22: 








1-14 resembles this, but is quite distinct. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 15.—And when one of them that sat at meat with him 
heard these things, he said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God: At the beginning of this chapter 
it is said that Jesus went into the house of one of the rulers 
of the Pharisees on a Sabbath to eat bread. It is evident 
from the narrative that there was a feast or banquet on this 
occasion to which prominent persons had been invited, and 
that the chief places were eagerly sought by them in accord- 
ance with their rank. Jesus had also been asked to be present, 
—possibly with somewhat of hostile intent, but this cannot 
be affirmed with certainty. The other guests, or some of 
them, were certainly enemies, and they narrowly watched 
him, that they might, if possible, take advantage of what he 
should do or say. 

A man appears in the room who has the dropsy. Jesus, 
recalling the opposition and charges which had been made 
against him recently,—as recorded in the verses of the last 
lesson,—repeats in substance the words which he had spoken 
on the former occasion, and heals the man. He then speaks 
a parable bearing upon the unseemly desire on the part of 
the guests to choose the chief seats, and adds words which 
convey the lesson of benevolence and kindness, instead of 
selfishness, in the matter of hospitality. Not the friends and 
the rich neighbors, but the poor and the blind, should be . 
asked. Not those who could make recompense in return, but 
those who could not,—those with reference to whose case the 
reward should be given only at the end, at the resurrection 
of the just. 

It was immediately after these last words of Jesus that a 
one of the guests uttered the exclamation of the fifteenth 
verse. The feeling with which this man spoke is somewhat 
uncertain. The reference to the blessing of the future reward 
turns his thought to the great feast in the established Mes- 
sianic kingdom, to which the Jews would be admitted as par-. 
ticipators in its joy. The man evidently regarded himself as 
one of those who would thus eat bread in the kingdom. 

Verses 16, 17.—But he said unto him, A certain man made a 
great supper; and he bade many: and he sent forth his servant 
at supper time to say to them that were bidden, Come ; for all 
things are now ready: The parable, which begins in verse 16, 
is intended, no doubt, to bear upon the company of guests at 
the table, and to show them that, while they were rejecting 
the invitation and message of the kingdom, their Jewish 
origin and nationality would not be sufficient to secure for 

them the blessedness of the feast. The representation of the 
parable seems to be, that the man, in his purpose to make 
his great feast, sent out invitations to many guests, and then, 
when it was fully prepared, he bade his servant go forth and 
announce to the same persons that the banquet was ready. 


, This announcement was thus a second invitation, and, in the 


application of the parable, there may be an intended reference 
to the summons to the kingdom on the part of Jesus as fol- 
lowing after the message which had been given to the Jewish 
people by the prophets in the former times. The word “all” 
is not found in the Greek text, but is naturally suggested by 
the expression, “ Things are ready;” that is, the preparation 
of the feast is completed; come now, in answer to the invita- 
tion already given, and partake of it. This is the message, 

Verses 18-20.—And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. The first said unto him, I have bought a field, and I must 
needs go out and see it: I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them: I pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come: The parable is 
evidently intended to represent the attitude of the Pharisees 
towards Jesus and the offer of the kingdom, and the word 
“all” is used as connected with the unwillingness of this 
party and their leaders, which was substantially universal. 
The words “with one consent” indicate a movement, as it 
were, starting from one sentiment. The particular excuses 
might differ, but the disposition to seek excuse was the same. 
Whether the excuses which are here given in the words of 
Jesus are to be interpreted as having any special reference 
to different states of mind in the persons who set aside the 
Divine invitation, may be regarded as doubtful. Not im- 
probably they are selected as those which might be given in 
common life to an invitation to such a feast, and the reference 
to the neglect of the summons to the kingdom is to be found 
in the central thought of this portion of the parable, rather 
than in its separate and individual clauses. 

The first two, in presenting their reasons for declining the 
invitation, use the expression, “I pray thee have me ex- 
cused.” This expression is regarded by some as meaning 
“hold” or “consider me as one excused,” and by others ag 
equivalent to “have me” (as if of possession); that is, “ Let 
me be to thee as an excused person,”—accept my apology, 
In either case, the words are a refusal of the invitation ex~ 
pressed in the form of a request for an excuse. 

The third person who declines does so in a more positive 
form,—“ therefore I cannot come.” The difference in form 








has been pressed by many writers, The man does not trouble 










































































































































































































































































































































































himself, Trench says, to make a courteous denial, as the 
others had done, but blantly refuses, It may be ques- 
tioned whether this view is correct. Such a change in 
form in the presentation of such a story can easily be 
explained on rhetorical grounds, The thought does not 
seem to be that of “an ascending scale of contumacy,” but of 
 @common spirit leading to the same excuses and refusals. 
The first man says, Let me be excused; for I am just starting 
on my way (“just on the point of going” is the meaning of the 
phrase) to see my newly purchased land, Thesecond man says, 
Let me be excused; for it ds necessary for me to go and prove 
the oxen that I have bought. The third, Let me be ex- 
cused; for I am unable to come on account of my recent mar- 
riege. They all represent the ruling Pharisees and the people, 
so far as they put aside the invitation to the kingdom by rea- 
son of worldly ambition or anything which induced them to 
neglect it. 

Verse 21.—And the servant came, and told his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
hither the poor and maimed and blind and lame: It is supposed 
by many writers—and this may, not improbably, be the correct 
understanding of the words—that the phrase “in the city,” 
as distinguished from ‘ the highways and hedges” mentioned 
in verse 23, is indicative ot the thought here as having ref 
erence to the common people, or lower classes of the Jews, 
while verse 23 brings forward the Gentiles. These lower 
clases included the publicans and sinners, and those whom 
the rulers despised,—the men who seemed to the rulers out- 
side of the kingdom and its blessings. These were now called 
to take the places of those who had made excuse and refused. 
The publicans shall enter the kingdom before you, Jesus said 
to the Pharisees, These men would feel their need, and 
~ would suffer themselves to be moved by the Divine call. 

Verses 22-24.—And the servant said, Lord, what thou didst 
command is done, and yet there is room. And the lord said unto 
the servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain 
them to come in, that my house may be filled. For 1 say wnto 
you, that none of those men, which were bidden shall taste of my 
supper: The highways and hedges are outside of the city, 
and the reference is to the Gentiles. The kingdom was not 
to be filled by the Jews only, or limited to them, but those 
who were beyond the bounds of the one nation, and yet were 
ready to yield to the summons of the gospel, were to be 
admitted to the privileges and blessings which the kingdom 
offered.—Congtrain them to come in: They were to be urgently 
pressed to enter the house, that it might be filled with guests. 
The words of verse 24 have been supposed by some to be 
words which Jesus himself uses of the Divine kingdom; but it 
seems much more probable that they are a part of the parable, 
and are the words which the master of the house adds to the 
command addressed in verse 23 to the servant, as giving a 
reason for the urgency of the command, The words “ 
supper” are appropriate to the parable. 


New York City. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GBEIKIB, D.D. 


Our Lord was now in Perma, the country beyond Jordan, 
which was under the rule of Herod Antipas, the murderer of 
the Baptist, and hence very unsafe for himself but for the 
superstitious fears of the fox-like prince that he was no other 
than John, whom he had beheaded, returned, with increased 
dignity and power, from the other world. The last sands 
were running through the glass. .“I do cures,” said Christ, 
* to-day, and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected.” About three days more would bring him to Jeru- 
eelem, and Herod could not harm him, because his “decease” 
was to be “accomplished” in the Holy City, where, alone, he 
could “be perfected,” through suffering (Heb. 2:10). He 
went on, therefore, leisurely, toward the place where, as he 
knew, he was to die, teaching, on his way, in all the cities and 
villages through which he passed. 

What are known as the great popular crimes of history 
prove, in perhaps all cases, when closely examined, to have 
been, rather, the act of some very limited conspiracy, by 
which the multitude were stirred up to a hostility they would 
never have shown but for this artful stimulation of their pas- 
sions. The death of Christ is an example; for we find him | 
éven in these last hours entertained by one of the chief ' 
Pharisees, followed by great multitudes, who listened gladly 
to his words, and at the very close of his public life welcomed 
by the hosannas of the multitude as the Son of David, coming 
in the name of the Lord. His arrest and crucifixion were 
the work of the small knot of ecclesiastical leaders in Jera- 
salem. His rapidly spreading popularity was, in fact, the 
reason for their getting him out of the way. . 

While still in Perma, one of the chief Pharisees, from what- 
ever motive, had invited him into his house for refreshment, 
on the Sabbath day. A number of Pharisees and “ lawyers,” 
—that is, interpreters and teachers of the law, as understood 
by the rabbis,—bad been invited with him, and were, one 
may suppose, only too glad of an opportunity of showing their 
orthodoxy by noting his words and acts, to expose and de- 





nounce to the people whatever they found “unsound” in 
either. His wonderful cures had spread his fame far and 
near; every one with any sickness or disease, who could, seek- 
ing him out, in the hope of relief. In a country like the 
East, where medical or surgical skill has always been sadly 
scarce, the arrival, in any neighborhood, of a hakam, or reputed 
wise man, is the signal for all the sufferers near to gather to 
him, as‘ I have myself seen once and again, in my own case, 
in Palestine. Much more would it be so in the case of Christ. 

One man, swollen with dropsy, had even come into the 
chamber, the outer door being, as usual, open to all, “ What 
will he do with him?” thought the legalists. The answer 
came forthwith in a crushing question, followed by his heal- 
ing the disease. 

Then followed much high discourse, listening to which 
one of the company broke out with the safe commonplace, 
“ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,”— 
taking it for granted, no doubt, that he could reckon on doing 
so. He little knew what a shattering of his self-righteous 
insincerity he was about to call forth. “ Listen,” said Christ; 
“a certain man made a great supper, and after his first invi- 
tation he sent out -his servant again, as is the custom, at sup- 
per time, to say to them that were bidden, ‘Come; for all 
things are now ready.’” They might have forgotten the hour, 
or even the invitation; but they could do so no longer. So 
far as the host was concerned, he had done everything to 
secure their presence. 

But, instead of thanks and gladly welcoming the messenger, 
they all, with one consent, began to make excuse. “I have 
bought a field,” said one, “and I must go and see it; pray 
excuse me to your master,”—as if he could do so at supper 
time, when the labors of the day were over, and could not let 
the matter wait till the next morning! “I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and I must go to prove them; pray excuse me 
to my worthy friend,” said a second,—as if oxen could not, be 
proved a few hours later! “I have married a wife, and I 
can’t possibly come,” said a third; “pray excuse me to your 
master, with many apologies,”—as if he could not spare a 
few hours from his wife’s company if hé really cared for his 
friend! 

Hearing all this, the host was justly indignant, “Go out 
quickly,” said he, “the supper waits, and gather the poor, 
the maimed, the blind, and the lame, from the streets-and 
lanes, and bring them in.” There was room, however, after 
this was done. “Go out,” repeated the host, “into the high- 
ways and hedges, outside the town, where the very poorest 
seek shelter, and make them come in; for I am resolved that 
my house shall be filled. For not one of a who were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.” 

Nothing could be clearer than the meaning of this parable. 
The messenger was our Lord himself; the invitation was 
from God; the feast was that of the new kingdom of the 
Messiah. At this they took it for granted they would have 
a foremost place; for were they not “the chosen people,” 
and did they not walk in the utmost strictness of the law, of 
which it had been said, This do, and ye shall live”? The 
trouble was that they worshiped the letter of religion, and 
knew nothing of its spirit. When Christ had asked them 
whether they would draw out an ass or an ox from a well on 
a Sabbath, they would not answer; for though they must 
have admitted that they would, this would have forced them 
to admit thet the cure of the man with the dropsy on the 
Sabbath was more than justifiable, though forbidden by their 
artificial rabbinical rules, Such utter insincerity showed the 
hollowness of their religion. It was a mere make-believe of 
forms and rites, 

“Sacrifice”—that is, ritua!—they thought everything. 
The graces summed up as “mercy” lay outside their reli- 
gious conceptions, in direct contradiction to the Divine esti- 
mate of their respective value. Our Lord had invited them 
to the great feast of God, and they had, one and all, refused 
on the most worthless pretexts. But it would not be left 
without guests, None of those hitherto invited, none of the 
class whom the Pharisees and lawyers he was addressing 
represented, would be admitied; but they would have the 
bitter mortification of seeing the common people, whom, as 
ignorant of the countless precepts on observance of which 
they prided themselves, they held “cursed” of God,—ay, and 
the heathen whom they despised and regarded as only fuel 
for Gehenna,—the wretched population of the highways and 
hedges of the world, outside the city of the saints,—that is, 
outside Judaism,—gathered from every part, and ushered 
into the feast-chamber to the company of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, till it was filled. Their hostility to such a revo- 
lutionary as could insult and beard them thus may be imagined. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FEAST REFUSED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, , 
Pious sentiment is cheap, and many a man who has little 


other religion has his mouth full of beautiful speeches about 
the desirableness of heaven. Balaam has many successors 
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he was turning the edge of an inconvenient command by 
magnifying the blessedness of the reward of keeping it. If 
his seemingly devout aspiration had been of the right sort, 
the answer to it would have been different. But Jesus 
seems to have detected the false ring in it, and therefore 
to have met it with this story of the refused feast, which 
warns the speaker and others to be sure that they are not 
excusing themselves from the banquet for which they profess 
to long. 

1. The parable begins with an account of the preparation 
of, and invitations to, the feast. The representation of the 
blessings which Christ brings under the emblem of a banquet 
is rooted in Old Testament prophecy (Isa. 25: 6; 55: 1-3). 
It is a “great.” feast, both in regard of the rich and satisfy- 
ing food and of the ample room. It provides “ enough for 
each, enough for all, enough for evermore,” meeting all the 
hunger and need of the soul; and because it is adequate for 
the whole desires and necessities of a single soul, therefore it 
is manifestly meant for all mankind. The preparation of the 
feast and the invitations cover a long time,—the whole past 
ages of Israel’s history,—during which law and sacrifice and 
prophecy had been aiming to make men ready for receiving 
the kingdom, and had been summoning them to partake of 
its blessings. 

* Such was Christ’s view of the past course of revelation,— 
as all preparative to himself and his gifts, It matters little 
whether it can be shown to have been a custom to send a 
second invitation when the feast was ready. The facts to 
which that repeated summons corresponds is obviously the 
preaching of John Baptist, of our Lord himself, and of the 
apostles during his life. No stress is laid on the person of 
the inviting servant, The fact of a more pressing summons 
being sent-at the moment of readiness, is the important thing. 
It marks the solemn significance of the hour at which he was 
speaking. His coming makes “all things ready,” and is the 
critical moment to which all the ages have been tending. It 
is an epoch-making “now” in God’s dealings and in men’s 
responsibilities, 

The summons to the feast was more imperative then than 
ever, and demanded immediate answer. Platitudes about the 
blessedness of future eating bread ip the kingdom were not 
wanted, but present decision what to say to the call which 
rang in the ears of Israel. We too have to learn the awful 
importance of the present moment, and to beware of losing 
the awakening consciousness of that in smooth generalities 
about any future. How we behave to God’s invitation, that 
peals in our ears to-day, settles how we shall fare in the 
future. 

2. The next stage is the astonishing unanimity of refusal. 
In ordinary life, people would scramble for invitations to 
such a grand feast, especially if a great man gave it. It is 
not usual for invitations to royal dinner-parties to go a-beg- 
ging, but the improbability of the incident is the very point 
of it. 

“They all with one consent.” That is the miserable 
strangeness of the fate of God’s invitations to the highest 
good, No others are treated so. The tragic unanimity of 
the mass of men in their refusal of the gospel, is unique in its 
irrational folly. ‘ Much ingenuity has been spent in endeavor- 
ing to make out the three excuses as typical of differert states 
of mind; but there seems no very clear demarcation between 
the first and second, and the most obvious difference is in the 
increasing rudeness of the speakers. The first pleads a “must 
needs;” the second merely states his intention,—“I go;” 
the third bluntly says “TI cannot,” and omits the courtesy of 
asking to be excused. 

The true lesson from all three is, that innocent and right * 
things keep men away from the gospel feast, and that, how- 
ever different the objects which are preferred to it, the spirit 
which prefers them isthesame, These refusers had accepted 
the invitation whilst it was remote, and had, no doubt, been 
pleased to get it; but when it turned out that they could not 
have the feast without giving up for the time their treasured 
possessions, they would have none of it. So the man whose 
piece of pious commonplace evoked the parable, and all his 
like, think it would be very delightful to eat bread in the 
kingdom, but when they have to give up any form of world- 
liness in order to do so, their minds change. These excuses 
do not cover all the reasons~-which are excuses only, and not 
reasons—for refusing the feast, But they suggest that by far 
the most common is some form or other of preferring the poor 
delights of time and sense, and they prepare the way for the 
stringent requirements, in verse 26, of giving up all to be » 
disciple. 

When the blessings only which Christ brings are in men’s 
view, there are few but will say that they would gladly have 
them; but when the compliance with the invitation is discoy- 
ered to mean putting all worldly treasures and joys second, 
then a sad majority joins in the chorus, “I pray thee have 
me excused.” There was no real incompatibility between 
the true enjoyment of farm, merchandise, or wife, and accept- 
ing the invitation; nor is there any between discipleship and 





who say that they would like the end of the righteous for 
theirs. Very likely the polite speech which evoked this 


the fullest use and truest enjoyment of earthly good; but the 
incompatibility is made by our false estimate of these. Be 
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cause we put them first, therefore they shut us out from the 
feast. Put it first, and it does not shut us out from them. 

In so far as the parable has a historical application, these 

must be interpreted as primarily meaning the official 
and ruling part of the nation, such as would supply the guests 
at the feast where Jesus was sitting. But the historical bear- 
ing, however plain, is not the only, nor even the main, pur- 
pose of the parable; and these three men mean all who to-day 
hold the world so tightly to their hearts that they have no 
care for God’s great banquet of immortal and all-satisfying 
delights. 

3. We have, next, the needy who do not refuse. The first 
half of the parable completes the unmasking of the true 
attitude of the class represented by that speaker of hollow 
cant. Our Lord goes on to describe those who do come to 
the feast. The servant's telling “his lord these things” is 
not to be pressed, though Bengel makes good use of it in say- 
ing that ministers (and teachers) should bring their failures 
to God in prayer. 

But we may note two points,—the action of the giver of 
the feast, and the success of the second invitation. The 
settled purpose of the feast-giver, that some shall partake of 
it, is not to be foiled. “Shall their unbelief make the faith 
of God of none effect?” God’s provision shall not be wasted, 
and if it be refused by some foolish souls who prefer husks to 
bread, and leeks and garlic to manna, the tables shall not 
stand without guests, The Divine mercy is not to be thwarted, 
but with persistent variation of direction works on to its end 
undiscouraged. 

True, the structure of the parable required the second invi- 
tation to appear as an afterthought; but that does not detract 
from the wonderful representation it gives of the inexhaust- 
ible patience and unwearied continuous invitation of the 
master of the feast, True, he is “angry,” and his offers pass 
from those who refuse them, as all history shows. The grace 
of God is like a flying rain-cloud, which falls on many lands, 
Judea had it, and lostit. Asia Minor had it, and the crescent 
is planted where the apocalyptic churches once sparkled as stars 
in Christ’s hand. Let us beware lest, neglected, it pass from us, 

But note, further, how the second offer sped. The recipients 
are still in the “city.” They are the same classes as Jesus 
had just bid his hearers ask to their feasts (v.13). They 
have no farm or oxen to see after. In the historical applica- 
tion, they represent the “ publicans and harlots,” the outcast 
classes who hung on to the theocracy, but, though Israelites 
by descent, were scouted by the class to whom Jesus was 
speaking. 

In the wider reference, they are the people who know their 
own needs, and have found themselves to be hungry and poor, 
having infinite need of salvation, and nothing of their own 
to win it with! “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come, . *, and 
he that hath no money,” is the cry of the servants to such, 
and it is not refused. Hungry men do not need to be asked 
twice to ameal. Lame and blind, they could not “go” to 
prove oxen or to “see” farms, if they had had them; but 
they could be “brought” by the servants, and hobble and 
grope their way somehow to the banqueting-hall. 

The sense of need and of impotence to supply my need must 
precede my acceptance of the invitation to the feast, and is 
often kindled by the invitation, If we know the hunger of 
the soul, and have some glimpse of the abundance of God’s 
table, we shall not let the world in any form come between 
us and the feast. 


“Yet there is room.” How that hints of the boundless 


‘spaces in the festal halls, of the ample provision for all, of 


the wide-open heart of God, which holds us all in Mme little 
corner! 

4. We have next the invitation extended to a lower and 
wider class, and made more urgent, in order to fulfil the host's 
hospitable desire. The vagrants who house in the fields and 
under the hedges are farther down in misery than the poor 
in the city. Historically they represent the Gentiles outside 
the polity of Israel; and it is in accordance with the spirit of 
Luke’s Gospel that this transference of the offer of salvation 
to them should have been recorded by him. But the repre- 
sentation embodies in the most striking and plain way the 
great truth of which that transference was but an exemplifi- 
cation ; namely, the destination of the gospel for all, and its 
special mission to the lowest. 

The increase in urgency corresponds to the distance from 
the banquet and the degradation of the invited. First the 
message was a simple “Come;” then it was to be a “bring” 
them in; and now it is “constrain them.” The pleading 
earnestness increases with the need and the sense of unfitness 
for so great honor. Complacent indifference, which made 
sure of a right to eat bread in the kingdom, and would give 
up. nothing for it, was left alone; but poor wretches, who could 
scarcely believe that the feast was meant for them, were 
prayed “with much entreaty” to “receive the gift.” 

How grand and wonderful a view of the Divine longing 
to bestow blessings lies in that word, given as the motive for 
the host’s command “that my house may be filled”! God 
cannot be satisfied with empty places at his table. He does 
not rest till all the ample spaces are crowded with the “great 
multitade, which no man could number,” so all-embracing is 
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his love, so strong his desire to impart the bread, enough and 
to spare, which he has prepared for all the hungry. 

The closing threat is most naturally taken as the host’s, 
not as Christ’s, Historically, it foretells the exclusion of the 
Tsrael of that day as a whole from the feast; but it does not 
necessarily imply that individuals who separated themselves 
from the mass, and changed refusal into acceptance, should be 
debarred access to it. No threatenings are unconditional, 
and no refusal need be final. Acceptance is always possible, 
and nothing but final refusal will be the ground of final 
exclusion from the “feast of fat things” for all people, to 
which each of us is invited and may come, however often we 
have said, “I pray thee have me excused.” 


Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


One of them... said, ... Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God (v.15). There are a great. many people 
-who do not believe in a hell; but almost everybody believes 
in a heaven, and wants to get there. And a longing after 
heaven is very often mistaken for a desire after holiness. 
Men think that the religious element must be pretty strong 
in their natures, if they think about heaven, and hope to be 
in it sooner or later. And if a sick man looks forwasd with 
joy to death in the hope of its bringing him into heaven, that 
is about all the assurance of his eternal safety that most friends 
would ask for. But a desire and a hope of heaven are fre- 
quently mere signs of gross selfishness aggravated by discon- 
tent with one’s earthly lot. People who do not have all that 
they want in this world, and who do have some things that 
they don’t want, are inclined to reach out after a state of 
being where they shall have everything that they want—and 
nothing else, The hungry soul hopes to eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. The thirsty one longs for the water of life. 
The tired one looks for rest; the sick one, for health. The 
poor man thinks of the streets of gold. The man who has 
always been quarreling with those about him is glad there is 
a place of peace. One who has struggled under a sense of 
inferiority likes to believe that by and by he shall be as good 
as anybody. But this is not a desire to have salvation from 
sin, to be holy, to be with Christ, and to be like him. It is 
one thing to admit that it must be good to share the supposed 
treasures of heaven. It is quite another thing to desire fitness 
for heaven, and to faithfully follow Jesus in this life in the 
confident hope of being with him forevermore. 

He said,... A certain man made a great supper ; and he bade 
many: and he sent forth his servant at supper time to say, .. . 
Come ; for all things are now ready, And they all... began to 
make excuse (vs. 16-18). That is the way. The trouble is 
not to get an invitation to the gospel feast : it is to get to the 
table those who have invitations to it, The very persons 
who hoped beforehand that they would be invited, and who 
were sure the feast would be worth attending, are unwilling 
to drop everything when the hour for it has arrived, They 
want to have heaven when there is nothing else for them to 
have. They want it in addition to the good things of earth ; 
not as a substitute forthem. They want it at their own time; 
not at the Lord’s time, Men do not like to be told that now 
is the hour to leave everything for Christ. They are not 
ready to give up their own plans of business or pleasure, and 
find both business and pleasure in the service of Jesus, So 
it is that there is so much pious talk about the pearly gates 
and the crowns and palms, and the rest and joy of the re- 
deemed, and so little downright earnestness in doing just 
what God tells us to do now and here; so little readiness to 
deny self and to abandon present ease at the call of God. 

The first said,...I have bought a field, ... Another said, I 
have bought five yoke of oxen. .. “Another said, I have married a 
wife (vs. 18-20), There are excuses enough to keep men from 
serving the Lord,—excuses which seem fair enough on their 
face. But, after all, one excuse is no better than another, if 
it is proffered as a plea for refusing to do one’s chief duty. A 
man’s first duty is toward God, and not toward himself or his 
neighbor. He ought to be pure, truthful, honest, charitable, 
kindly, because God commands it. He ought to find time to 
worship God, to praise God, to thank God, He ought to find 
time to pray by himself and in his family, and to read and 
study the Bible, These things rest upon him as duties which 
are not to be shirked through the supposed necessity of look- 
ing after real estate, or live stock, or a young wife. Ifa man 
can stay in his present business, or can extend it, without 
breaking any of God’s commandments, or neglecting any duty 
toward God, let him do so. But if lying, or cheating, or 
injuring his fellow-mep, seems inevitable is that business, let 
him quit it, If there is nothing else by which he can live, 
let him die. It is his duty to have family prayers, to give 
due attention to the training of his children, to observe the 
Sabbath asa day of rest and worship, If he can do all these 
things consistently with his present business arrangements, 
well and good. If not, let him make new business arrange- 





ments, or let him abandon all business. Don’t let him try to 
cover up his misdoing by talk about being “ worse than an un- 


believer” if he “ provideth not for his own.” Providing food 
and clothing for the bodies of his children while neglecting 
their soulse—“ he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
unbeliever.” Weare to set out with the determined purpose 
of serving God, whether we live or die. If anything has to be 
neglected or abandoned, it must not be the business of honor- 
ing God ip our lives and in our households. There is no 
other way in which we can hope to do our duty on earth, or 
to have a home in heaven. 

Then the master of the house ... said, ... Go out quickly into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and 
maimed and blind and lame (v.21). Heaven’s tables shall 
not lack for guests. God has moré ways than one of filling 
his house. If those who expected to be his guests and were 
first invited are unready to come at the accepted time, he will 
send out for those who had no thought that they should be 
thus favored. Even now his servants are gathering in guests 
from the garrets and cellars of our cities, from dens of vice 
and prison-houses, from border fields of civilization, and from 
wastes of heathendom. Missionaries, Sunday-school teachers, 
Young Men’s Christian Association workers, colporteurs, and 
godly men and women of every name, are urging the glad 
news of salvation on those who were but recently called hope- 
less outcasts. God be praised that the gospel invitation is 
extended so widely, and that you and I have a part in prese- 
ing it into the “regions beyond”! 

Lord, what thou didst command is done, and yet there is room 
(v. 22). There is always room in God’s house. There is 
always something more to be done in his cause, There is 
room for more souls, for more work, for higher attainment, 
for better work. There is room in the Sunday-school to-day 
for x are scholars,—more old folks, and more little folks; for 
more teachers,—more loving, earnest, faith-filled, Christ-like 
teachers; for more Bible knowledge and more knowledge of 
wise methods of teaching; for more money for the support of 
this institution; for more friends to stand by it,—to give to 
its workers wise counsel and judicious direction. There is 
room in the prayer-meeting, room at the communion table, 
room in the closet, room in daily business life,—room for more 
fidelity to Christ, more zeal for his honor, more living in his 
spirit, more walking in his steps. In view of the best ser- 
vice that any of us have done for Christ in our personal lives, 
or in our sphere of example and toil, we can say in hearti- 
ness, “Lord, what thou didst command is done, and yet there 
is room,” 

None of those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper 
(v. 24). If men will not accept salvation in God’s time, they 
cannot have it in their own time, When they are told that 
it is ready for them, and they ask to be excused from taking 
it, they certainly ought not to be surprised if God excuses 
them, They have had a choice between the lesser and the 
larger. If they decide for the one, they cannot hope to take 
the other afterward. Every man has the privilege of being 
saved if he wants to be. Every man has the privilege of 
being lost if he wants to be. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Jesus was dining at the house of a chief Pharisee. At the 
table, he spoke of spiritual things, and about the reward those 
would have, after the resurrection, who cared for the poor and 
the lame and the blind. This induced one of the guests to 
exclaim, “ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God.” Jesus then told the story of our lesson, to teach 
them that though a great many were invited to the gospel 
feast, most of them would stay away, and offer false excuses 
for their absence, For the scholars in cur classes, the 
main teaching of this lesson will lie along the line of 
the excuses which men offer in these timed for not becoming 
Christians. In the lesson there are three excuses mentioned ; 
but the Master could have multiplied these, had he so chosen. 
In our days, there are more than three excuses that we hear, 
offered by various classesof men, Let us look at them alittle 
in detail. 

1. “I cannot understand all that the Bible says.” Well, it 
was never intended that you should. There are thingsin the 
Bible which no man can “understand.” They belong to the 
deep things of God. Besides, there are a thousand things in 
nature that you cannot understand, and yet we do not on that 
account refuse to believe them. A teacher of my acquaint- 
ance once had a young man in his class, who often said that 
he would not believe what he could not understand. One 
day, they were walking by a field in which there were horses, 
sheep, and some geese, all eating grass. The teacher called 
attention to this, and said, “See, all three animals are eating 
grass; and yet, with the horse this turns to hair, with the 
sheep to wool, and with the geese to feathers.” “ Yes,” said 
the young man; “is not that singular?” “Can you explain 
how that happens?” said the teacher. “Why, no,” said the 
young philosopher. “Then I won't believe it,” said the 
teacher. The young man saw the point, and never after that 





brought up that argument again. 
2. “So many of those who profess to be Christians aze 
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hypocrites.” Well, that may be so, and yet it does not in any 
way help you; for all hypocrites shall have their part in the 

lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, and all their church- 

membership shall not help them. If you want to be a com- 

panion of hypocrites all through eternity, you have only to 

refuse to believe the word of Him who is the truth, and you 

will have that privilege. 

3. “I want to have some more fun; but, if f become a 
Christian, I shall not be able todoso.” Well, ask Christians 
whether they have not had more real fun since they became 
Christians than they ever had before. They will all tell you 
that life has yielded to them much more of sweetness than it 
did before they gave their hearts to God. In fact, it is the 
one sorrow of every true believer that he delayed giving him- 
self to God as long as he did. This ought to be good testi- 
mony, for it is given by truthful people. 

4. “If I am foreordained to be saved, I shall be saved; and 
if not, there is no use in my making any effort.” I remem- 
ber making this excuse myself once, when my oldest brother 
asked me if I would not become a true Christian. I knew 
at the time that it was no good excuse, but I did my best to 
hide behind it. This is the most miserable of all excuses; 
for if foreordination were true in any such sense (and it is 
not), we should have to apply it to all things. Then every 
business man might say, “If it is foreordained that I shall 
grow rich, I shall, and so I need not go to my business.” No 
man acts like such a fool as that in anything but religious 
matters. Down deep in his heart, every sinner knows that 
the excuse is false, and that he gives it only to put off the 
present duty of repentance and abandonment of known sin. 

5. “It is so hard to be a Christian that I am afraid that I 
shall not be able to hold out.” Well, who says that you will 
be able? No true believer expects to hold out in his own 
strength. We all hold that only as we are upheld by God 
we shall be able to stand. But we do rely on his promises 
that he is able to make us stand, If God be on our side, 
we need not fear but that he will be fully able to counteract 
all the fiery darts of the adversary. 

6. “I do not beliéve in these sudden conversions.” Well, 
if you do not God does. Saul of Tarsus was suddenly con- 
verted, and so was Zaccheeus, and the jailer, and the thief on 
the cross, Besides, what harm is there in sudden conversion? 
If a man has been sick, and a dovtor says, “I can cure you in 
a minute, does the man ever say, “I do not believe in sudden 
cures”? God can work very swiftly when he begins; and 
one of the best things about conversion is that it may be 
sudden. If it took two days even, you might be dead before 
it was complete,—and then what would become of your soul? 

7. “Oh! God is a God of mercy, and there is no danger.” 
God knows better whether there is danger than you do, and 
he says, “Flee from the wrath to come.” All the Bible is 
one sustained argument to induce men to make haste in this 
matter, because of the imminent danger there is in delay. 
What does it mean when it says “to-day”? God never 
frightens men for the pleasure of the thing. If he says there 
is haste, you may be sure that he knows what he is saying. 

8. “Oh! there is time enough.” This is the most fatal 
excuse of all. More have been lost who have given this 
excuse than have been lost in giving all other excuses put 
together. “When I have a convenient season,” lost to Felix 
his one chance of eternal life. How many there are who have 
left our Sunday-schools, who thought, over and over again, “I 
will some time attend to the matters of my soul;” and now 
they are out in the world, and some of them are parents of 
little ones whom they are sending to take their places; and 
yet they themselves are as far from the kingdom as when they 
put away the invitation, and said, “ By and by.” 

Remember, you ean excuse yourself out of the kingdom of 
God, but you cannot excuse yourself into it. However you 

may desire to do this when it is too late, you will not find 
that possible. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In a Phar isee’s House.—Where was Jesus when he saw the 
woman who had been bent and bowed together for eighteen 
years? What did Jesus say to her? What did she do? 
Who rejoiced over all the glorious things done by him? Was 
the ruler of the synagogue glad? How did Jesus answer 
him? On what day did he cure the woman? After that, 
he went with his disciples through cities and villages for the 
last time; for he was on the way to Jerusalem, and he knew 
all that awaited him there. He talked and taught as he went, 


and one Sabbath day, in the country beyond the Jordan, he | 


was invited to a meal in the house of a ruler of the Pharisees. 
Tt was the Sabbath day, and the Pharisees watched him. 


Jesus saw before him a man who had the dropsy; he healed ij 





who were watching him; he saw how each one wanted to 
have the best seat, to recline in the most honored place. He 
told a parable to teach them to be willing to take a lowly 
seat until they should be called to a higher place. He told 
the Pharisee who had invited him to his house, that, when he 
made a dinner or a supper, he should invite the lame and the 
blind, and that he should be rewarded. 

One of the Guests,—One who reclined at the table with Jesus 
heard all that he talked about, and said our golden text of 
to-day. The Jews had long been looking for the Messiah to 
come and reign on the earth. Perhaps that was in the mind 
of the mdn when he spoke of eating bread in the kingdom of 
God. Or else he may have meant how joyful it would be to 
be among the blessed in heaven at the resurrection, when 
Jesus had said good deeds should be rewarded. It was in 
answer to this guest that Jesus gave another parable. 

The Great Supper.—A man sent out invitations to a great 
supper, and invited many people to come. He sent a long 
time beforehand, so they might not allow anything to keep 
them away from the great supper he provided. He made all 
his plans for a great feast, everything supplied in abundance, 
servants to welcome and wait on the guests, even robes pro- 
vided for those who should come in to sit at his table. 

“Come; for All Things are now Ready.”—When the time 
came, the giver of the feast sent out his servant again to those 
who had been bidden before, lest they did not know the day 
or the very hour. The servant was to say, “Come; for all 
things ‘are now ready.” Did they thank him, and hurry to 
the house lighted and adorned for the guests? No, no. They 
all began to say they could not come. Did they offer good or 
true excuses? One said he had bought a piece of ground, 
and must go and see it, and he sent word, “I pray thee have 
me excused.” Of course, he looked well atthe ground before 
he bought, and after he closed the bargain, and the land was 
his own, he could go to see it any day. The next man had 
bought five yoke of oxen, and wanted to try them. No doubt 
he had tried them before he bought them, but for the pleasure 
of seeing his own oxen yoked and at work, which He might 
have delayed until to-morrow, he refused the gracious call to 
a great supper that very day. Like the other man, he sent 
word, “I pray thee have me excused.” The third man could 
not go; for he had just married a wife, and said, “I cannot 
come.” ‘You may wonder why he did not get an invitation 
for her, and take his wife with him. But in that country 
women were never seen at feasts with the men. He perhaps 
thought he was happy enough in his own marriage feast at 
home, and did not want to go. 

“Go... into the Streets and Lanes.” —That is what the lord 
of the feast said to his servant. Who had Jesus told his host 
should be invited to a feast? When did he say he should be 
rewarded? The servant obeyed. He turned away from the 
great squares of fine houses, out into the narrow streets, the 
lanes and close alleys, and brought in the poor, the lame, 
the blind. 

“Yet there is Room.”—Such generous provision that a 
city full of poor could have enough, and yet room for more. 
“Go out into the country roads and the hedges; no matter 
how way-worn or dusty, no matter how unfit they feel to 
come to a rich man’s table and bounty, make them come, 
that my house may be filled. The gladness, music, and 
plenty shall all be enjoyed, but not by one of those who 
refused my call.” So said the master of the feast in the 
parable, Can you think why Jesus told the Pharisees all 
this, when they knew he had come to them, and they would 
not receive him, while the Gentiles accepted him? Is the 
call still sounding, “Come; for all things are now ready”? 
Are any too busy or careless to answer? When John the 
beloved saw the glories of heaven, a voice from the throne 
said to him, “ Write, Blessed are they which are-called unto 
the marriage supper of the Lamb.” The light and song and 
abundance of the grandest feast are nothing compared to 
what awaits all who answer the Saviour’s call. And yet 
there is room,—room in the great loving heart of the Father 
and the Son, room at the great feast of glory, room among 

the blessed who have gone to the never-ending feast. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“A Great Supper.”—To understand the ideas and ar- 
rangements of an Oriental feast, such as is here described, we 
must banish altogether any notions derived from a Western 
entertainment. A feast in the East is really a public, not a 
private and social, gathering. It is rarely given, excepting 
| on some special occasion, such as a marriage, or the birth of 
| a son, or at the'conclusion of the harVest or the vintage. It 
is quite distinct from the entertainment of strangers or 





him, asking the people around if it were lawful to heal on the | friends, when a kid or a lamb suffices for the feast, and the 


Sabbath day. They could not answer. 


| host waits on his guests, as Abraham did when he received 


Jesus at the Table-—When there are guests at table in your | | the angels at Mamre. On the greater occasion, when a calf 
home, don’t you like to hear the conversation and the stories, | | or a bullock is to be slain, the number of the guests is very 


the questions and answers? So people listened in the Phari- 
see’s house that day. Jesus watched and knew the people 









ing to keep any flesh over night. Preparations are made 
some days in advance, and the coming feast is announced to 
the whole neighborhood. The Arab’ or the Syrian to-day 
strictly. observes the Mosaic injunction, “Thou shalt not... 
shut thine hand from thy poor brother,” and takes care to 
feed the hungry. 

“He Sent Fortu His Servant.”—No distinction of 
social rank is regarded in the invitations; but very marked 
distinctions are made in the relative position of the guests 
when they arrive, and the placing of them in their proper 
places is one of the most important duties of the host. The 
intended guests having been apprised, some days before, of 
the coming feast, servants are again sent, on the morning of 
the day, to remind those who have been invited; and the 
omission of this second summons would be a grievous breach 
of etiquette, equivalent to a canceling of the previous more 
general invitation. To refuse the second summons would be 
an insult, which among the Arab ‘tribes is equivalent to a 
declaration of war. I may give an illustration of this feel- 
ing. I had been traveling under the escort of the Adwan, 
and, arriving at the frontier of their territory, had to pass 
to the Beni Sakk’r, with whom I was already on very 
friendly terms, A portion of their tribe was encamped 
very near the boundary line. The Adwan declined to 
cross, but sent me alone to their old rivals, with whom 
they were then on terms which may be called an armed 
neutrality. They sent with me a sheep, which I was told 
was for my own use only. The sheikh of the Beni Sakk’r, 
when he saw it, quietly observed, “I shall kill this sheep, 
and bid the Adwan feast with us to-night. If they do not 
come, they wish for war, and they shall soon have it.” A 
messenger was accordingly despatched at once, and a second 
at nightfall. Happily, peaceful counsels prevailed, and the 
old foes feasted together in my honor. 

“Go... NTO... Highways AND HepgeEs, anp Con- 
STRAIN THEM.”—At such a feast, nothing could be more dis- 
honoring than that the place of entertainment should not be 
filled, Hence the summons was sent out into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and then into the highways and hedges, to 
those who, having no settled home, wanderers and outcasts, 
could not have previously received an invitation. These 
would, of course, be provided, on entering, with an upper 
garment, or white cloak, which would conceal their rags, and 
enable them to present themselves without humiliation. The 
provision of an upper garment for each guest is now rarely 
practiced, I only once met with an instance, and that was 
at a Jewish wedding feast in Hebron, where the father of the 
bride, a wealthy man, supplied a cloak to each guest as he 
passed the threshold. We accepted one, to conceal the pecue- 
liarity of our European costume, but the better dressed friends 
simply expressed their thanks and passed on. , 

The College, Durham, England. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Come, for the feast is spread,” 
“The love of God provides.” 
“ Gather them in! for yet there is room,” 
“Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.” 
“Far, far away in heathen darkness,” 
“From the cross uplifted high. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The plain point of this lesson is, that many of those who 
want the rewards of being in Christ’s service do not really 
want to be in that service. They are glad to think that when 
they hage done with all the good things of this life they shall 
have better things in the life beyond. But if the choice must 
be made between these things and those, they will hold on to 
these—and take the chances, 

There are very few persons who do not hope to have a share 
in the rest and peace and joy and fulness of heaven; but there 
are a great many persons who are not ready to give up their 
real-estate investments, and their live-stock possessions, and 
their families and homes, in order to be at the call of Him 
who alone has power to open to them the privileges and 
delights of that state of being. Yet only as one holds what- 
ever he has here in subjection to Him who is the ground of 
hope for hereafter, is he in a state of readiness to enter heaven 
when its doors are thrown open. 

Moreover, there are those who will welcome and respond 
to a call to the joys of Christ’s service. If may be because 
they have nothing here*to hold them back from what ia 
offered there. It may be because they count themselves and 
all their possessions at the Lord’s service continually. At all 
events, they are in an attitude of readiness to accept grate- 
fully an invitation to be with Christ, and to share whatever 
he has provided for his loved ones. 4 

It is not a queétion of the value of the excuse that is prof- 
fered, but of the estimate that is put upon what God offers to 
those who will come to him at his call. It is always easy 
enough to find an excuse for turning away from the lesser to 
the greater; but no excuse will ever keep a man from coming 
to that which is more precious to him than life itself, and that 
he feels he must have at any cost. / 





| large, since the whole of the food must be consumed on the 
day when the animal is killed, the Orientals never attempt- 





The invitation is broad enough, and there is room for alk, 























Whosoever will may come; and whosoever comes shall find 

a welcome. *- ee fe #1 
ADDED POINTS. 

He who is lovingly with Christ now, may be sure that he 
can be with Christ by and by. If he eats and drinks and 
lives as in Christ’s presence here, he need have no fear of 
being sent away from Christ in the future. 

* Whatever there is of good in the present, there are better 
things in store for those who love and trust Christ. The path 
of him who walks in Christ’s service, shines always more and 
more toward the perfect day. 

Every promise that Christ has made to one of his disciples 
issure of its performance. The time comes when the pos- 
sessor of that promise shall be told that “ all things are now 
ready ” for its fulfilment. 
gif we are to take what Christ proffers to us, we must be 
willing to take it when and as he offers it. There will be ob- 
‘stacles to our doing as he would have us; but those obstacles 
must be overborne, or we shall suffer the consequences. 

, Finding excuses for not doing our duty, is as unworthy of 
our better nature as it is common with us, . 

None of us need fear that the Lord’s cause will fail because 
of our failure. If we are unwilling to be used by him for his 
glory and for our good, there are those who will be willing to 
take our places so far. 

_-The only fitness for a place in the Lord’s presence is a sense 
of need, and a willingness to have that need supplied. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


‘RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Several important or interesting new works in the 
department of Religion have lately been reviewed here, 
or await early notice. Some others may be more briefly 
characterized. The anonymous author of God in His 
World, an Interpretation (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25), while somewhat misty in his expression 
of theological, philosophical, or even ethical principles, 
lays stress upon spirituality as against materialism, and 
reminds his readers that the new birth into the kingdom 
of God, of which the incarnate Christ was the preacher 
and the means, consisted largely of putting the human 
will into submissive and loving union with the Divine 
will,’ Mr. Charles Loring Brace, the New York philan- 
thropist, whose Gesta Obristi has proved a useful sum- 
mary of some leading points in the history of the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon the amelioration of the 
condition of mankind, goes into remoter centurief for 
the theme of The Unknown God; or, Inspiration Among 
pre-Christian Races (New York: A. ©. Armstrong & 
Son. $2. 50). The volume, without taking the place of | © 
learned or. original investigations in the field of ethnic 
or comparative religion, emphasizes in a plain and sym- 
pathetic way the éndeavors of the anciént world to feel 
after and to find the unseen Power that lay behind their 
crude or materialistic theologies and philosophies. The 
interesting array of fresh comments on the Gospel of 
Luke, naturally evoked at this time, receives another 
addition in a second series of the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson’s incisive and suggestive Studies in Luke's 
Gospel (New York: American Tract Society. $1.25 in 
cloth; 50 cents in paper). The Expositor’s Bible, so 
often characterized in these columns, is enlarged by the 
first issues of the third, or 1890, series: Judges and Ruth, 
by the Rev. Robert A. Watgon; Jeremiah, by the Rev. 
Q. J. Ball; and Exodus, by Dr. G. A. Chadwick (New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Each, $1.50). Malachi, 
with notes and introduction by the Rev. T. T. Perowne, 
is added to the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
(New York: Macmillan and Company. 30 cents); and 
the new Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools is increased 
by The Gospel According to St. Luke, introduced and 
annotated by Canon Farrar (New York: Macmillan and 
Company. 30 cents). The purpose of Dr. Howard Cros- 
by’s The Seven Churches of Asia(New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls) is explained by its sub-title: Worldliness in 
the Church; the author restates ancient truth for modern 
sinners within the ecclesiastical pale. Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s Personal Creeds; or, How to Form a Working 
Theory of Life (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00 in cloth ; 50 cents in paper), seeks to apply to daily 
living the study of the personality and the spirit of 
Christ, the example and the teacher. Dr. D. H. Greer’s 
The Historical Christ, the Moral Power of History (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00), two “ Bedell Lec- 
tires” at Gambier, Ohio, has a similar purpose, but 

tudies the influence of the personal Saviour upon the 
eter and civilization of the Christian centuries. 
Another successful New York preacher and pastor, Dr. 





suggestions from experiences of Alpine travel, It is 
prettily illustrated. A vigorous offset to Mr. H. H. Ban- 
ctoft’s recent amazing laudation of Mormonism may be 
found in the Rev. M. W. Montgomery’s straightforward 
review of The Mormon Delusion: Its History, Doctrine, 
and the Outlook in Utah (Boston: Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society. 75 cents in cloth; 
50 cents in paper). 

Fiction.—The importance of the new novels multiply- 
ing at this season of the year seems to be in inverse ratio 
to their number. The following are among the chief. 
Mr. E. L. Bynner’s tale of old Dutch New York, The 
Begum’s Daughter, finished in The Atlantic Monthly, 
appears in book form (Boston: Little, Brown, & Oo. 
$1.50), as does Mr. Henry James’s The Tragic Muse 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). Judge Tourgee’s 
Pactolus Prime (New York: Cassell and Company. $1.00) 
consists chiefly of conversations between a rich and in- 
telligent colored bootblack in Washington, and various 
politicians or professional men, concerning the welfare 
and future of the colcred race in the United States. 
With Fire and Sword: Boston: (Little, Brown, & Co. 
$2.00), translated by Mr. Ourtin, author of the. valu- 
able new study of the Myths and Folk-Lore*of Ire 
land, introduces the first part of a voluminous Polish 
historical novel of the seventeenth century, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. When We Were Boys (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co, $1.50) is an Irish character-novel by 
the lately imprisoned William O’Brien ; its scope is de- 
scribed in the author’s significant words: “Something 
like a picture of the transformation which the progress 
of American democratic ideas has brought about in Irish 
society.” Wise readers, who really wish an artistic con- 
tribution to literature, at the same time that they get the 
mere amusement which fiction is bound to purvey, will 
be inclined to pass by all these books, and reread such a 
a genuine folk-sketch as Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s Miss 
Tempy’s Watchers, the first of eight Tales of New Eng- 
land, collected by the author from her previous works, 
and beautifully reissued in the Riverside Aldine series 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.00). The other 
stories included are: The Dulham Ladies; An Only Son; 
Marsh Rosemary; A White Heron; Law Lane; A Lost 
Lover; The Courting of Sister Wisby. 

Pleasant sketches of 7'ravel may be found in Victor 
Tissot’s Unknown Switzerland (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $2.00). In Economics the most impor- 
tant new book is Professor 8. N. Patten’s brief exposition 
and defehse of The Economic Basis of Protection (Phila- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Co, $1.00), In Biography the 

chief new works are Dr. G. R. Crooks’s sympathetic 
account of the nobly useful Life of Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, $3.75, by subscription) ; Dr. Theo- 
dore Appel’s equally extended Life and Work of Jchn 
Williamson Nevin, D.D. (Philadelphia: Reformed Church 
Publication House, $3.00); Dr. A. P. Peabody’s pleasant 
eulogies, in sketch-form, of Harvard Graduates Whom I 
Have Known (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25),— 
among whom are Presidents Walker and Sparks; Judge 
Dane, benefactor of the Harvard Law School, the Rev. 
Charles Lowell, father of the poet, and the educator, 
George B, Emerson; and the Rev. Theodore Wood’s 
quickly prepared account of the life, writings, and travels 
of that popular naturalist and instructive lecturer, the 
late J. G. Wood (New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.50). Good men alll—but the conservative 
critic and the judicious reader unite in exclaiming to the 
book-making class: 
you must write, wait longer, make your books smaller, 
and don’t indulge in such promiscuous puffery, however 
noble your subject. 


course, is published, in this weighty division, in the 
summer months. Mr. H. H. Bancroft adds Vol. XX VI. 
to his History of the Pacific States of North America; 
it is devoted to Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1845-89 


(San Francisco: The History Company. $4.50). Pre- 


vious volames have covered the annals of these political 
divisions prior to the period of present development. 
Juvenile.—Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s new book, Little Saint 
Elizabeth, and Other-Stories (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50) takes its title from the initial tale, 
which is Little Lord Fauntleroy revamped, with a heroine 
instead of a hero, but without much change in the repeated 
old uncle with whom the child goes to live. One Little 
Mustard Seed, by Beth Linn (New York: E, P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00) tells how a few girls, summering in a New 
Hampshire village, engaged successfully in Sunday-school 





Q,. H. Parkhurst, is the author of The Swiss Guide (New 


and home-missionary work, Modest and brief stories 


Write fewer biographies; and, if 


In History there is not much to show; for little, of 
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York and Chicago: F. H. Revell. 50 cents), religious | like this, in which human nature is real and denomings 


tionalism not obtrusive, are better worth circulating than 

more ambitious English “ books for girls,” such as Briat 

and Palm: A Study of Circumstance and Influence, by 

Annie 8. Swan; or Barbara Leybourne: A Story of 
Eighty Years Ago, by Sarah Selina Hamer (Cincinnati: 

Cranston and Stowe. $1.00 each). Of these the first is 
thoroughly moral, but weak in literary execution. The 
second is somewhat better written, but is both sentimen« 

tal and sensational, being. in fact, exactly described by 

the characterization of one of the classes of books against 
which the plan of selection adopted by the Boston Ladies’ 

Commission on Sunday-school Books has “ steadily set 
itself; ’? namely, “those which, nominally written for 
children, deal with relations which belong to a period 
beyond childhood, and are really only novels in small,” 

—and generally ‘poor novels at that, Joe: A Boy in 
War Times, by R. W. Bigham, is a fairly well written 

and sufficiently interesting story of experience between 

the two hostile armies that fought on or near the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The author’s standpoint is that of 
Confederate sympathizer; but he displays a sense of 
impartial justice not always shown; gladly records and 
recognizes’ good deeds done by or to the soldiers of either 
army; and puts into the mouth of a character who speaks 
at the close, earnest exhortations to peace and good-will, 
in spite of “ the politishiners,”—for “ peace meant peacé: 
with brave men,” of whom this “old white-headed octo- 
genarian Unionist,” “ a born hero, a heaven-bound Chris 
tian,” was recognized as one by Federals and Confederates 
alike (Nashville: Publishing House of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 60 cents). Midway between 
juveniles and adult fiction is The Hammer: A Story of 
the Maccabean Times, by that clever story-teller of 
— themes, the Rey. A. J. Church, who is in this 
case assisted by Richmond Seeley. The subject is Jewish 
life in the second century before Christ, in the decline 
of faith and national pride. The “hammer” is Judas 
Maccabeeus, the leader of those who would restore the 
old-time zeal, For children or grown-up readers, too, 
is the second series of Donald G. Mitchell’s English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings,—this time from Elizabeth 
to Anne (New Yorks Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), 
Included in the period are Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, the translators of the King James Bible; 
Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Addison. Mr. Mitchell’s 
plan of popular instruction in literary history and biogra- 
phy is one that has proved useful, and his atyle is ae 
pleasant as ever. 





Many things combine to make the volume of Recolleo- 
tions, by George W. Childs, interesting and suggestive 
reading. There is always a charm in the printed memio- 
ries of one who has known famous generals, statesmen, 
or men of letters; records of travel, when kept by intel. 
ligent sight-seers of exceptional opportunities, never 
cease to entertain; of literary treasures we always like 
to hear, whether they have been unearthed from the 
Chaldean and Roman libraries described by Ragozin 
and Lanciani, or gathered by collectors in our own day 
while any story of business success and.generous bene- 
faction is both agreeable and profitable reading. All 
these elements unite in this handsome little volume, 
which is thade up of Mr. Childs’s contributions to Lips 
pincott’s Magazine, last year, with the addition of ac- 
counts of his best known public gifts,—the fountain at 
Stratford-on-Avon; the Herbert, Cowper; and Milton 
windows in Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; and the Ken reredos at Winchester. We 
are also told of the printers’ banquet given Mr. Childs 
in Philadelphia, in 1888; and Professor R, T, Ely. of 
Johns Hopkins, an earnest friend of Christian co-overa- 
tion, describes the relations between proprietor and em- 
ployees in The Public Ledger office. In all these Mr. 
Childs is the central figure, but not by self-seeking; for 
the book itself, and the articles out of which it grew, 
were of others’ request and device. It is not easy to 
select the most entertaining parts of a volume that is 
crowded with hitherto unprinted or unfamiliar ana arid 
anecdotes. The most enduringly valuable pages, perhaps, 
ate those devoted to General Grant, whom Mr. Childs 
probably knew better than did any other American, with 
the possible exceptions of Roseoe Conkling (who died 
without leaving a full record of his intimacy with the 
eminent leader) and Hamilton Fish. Of Mr. Childs’s 
literary reminiscences, those of Hawthorne in the sad 
closing days of his life, of Poe and the manuscript of his 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, and of Dickens, are the 
most significant, while his kind words for Dom Pedrg 
are as welcome as they are timely. A faithful portrait 
forms the frontispiece of a volume which may cordially 
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be commended to book-clubs and private readers, (745 
inches, cloth, pp. 404. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott 
Go, Price, $1.00.) 


No more useful volume will be found in the excellent 
Story of the Nations series than the latest issue, The 
Story of Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A., instructor in 
Russian at Oxford, and author of two or three manuals 
on the Slavonic language and litefature. The book is 
very well made, and may confidently be called the best 
introduction to Russian history, and, for most readers, a 
sufficiently full and altogether satisfactory view of the 
whole field, without reference to larger treatises. Mr. 
Merfill is familiar with the subject and the existing 
authorities, in Russian or other tongues; he has a 
judicial and fair-minded method of treatment; and his 
literary style is at least clear and straightforward. Like 
most Englishmen who have familiarized themselves with 
the Russian tongue, he is inclined to lay stress upon past 
and present difficulties, and the remarkable progress 
made, rather than upon too prevalent illiteracy, poverty, 
governmental rigor, semi-barbarism in a part of the 
peasant class, and recent cruelties in Siberia, This 
leniency extends even to a discreet brevity in speaking 
of the character of Catherine II. He does not deem 
himself, however, nor is he, a special pleader, like Mr. 
W. T. Stead; and his pages, on the whole, cannot be 
called partisan or misleading. The volume, and indeed 
the whole series to which it belongs, may properly be 
called to the attention of public librarians, however 
small the collections under theircharge. Regret should 
once more be expressed, however, that the publishers 
have seen fit to illustrate these instructive and hand- 
somely printed pages by cheap process-work pictures, 
too often of a very shabby order. (7} 5} inches, cloth, 
illustrated, and with maps, pp. xix, 394. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


, It is admitted that the text of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters of the Book of Judges presents spe- 
cial difficulties of interpretation. Since Gramberg, in 
his “ Kritische Geschichte der Religions Ideen,” arrived 
at the conclusion that the two chapters in question refer 
to a Jahveh-statue of Micah, almost all the leading exe- 
getes, including Reuss, Vatke, Bertheau, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, Keil, and Scholz, have, with more or less inde- 

_pendence, concluded that Micah worshiped Jahveh; that 
his temple contained an image of Jahveh; and that this 
image was to be recognized in the Hebrew word pesel. 
The history of the interpretations of these two chapters, 
from Gramberg up to the present day, has been recently 
set forth by Dr. J. P. Korallus of Germany, in a book 
called Fremde Gitter im Tempel Michas, The author en- 
deavors to prove the prevalent view utterly untenable, 
and to show that not one image (of Jahveh) is spoken 
of in those chapters, but that Micah worshiped several 
idols in his temple. Korallus’s examination of the real 
meaning of the Hebrew word pese/ is instructive, though 
not exhaustive. The rich material furnished by the ex- 
cavations in Southern Babylonia would better have been 
consulted. The hypothesis of Korallus (p. 11) that there 
was no human form of idols in the East at the time of 
Micah, cannot be substantiated; for his view does not 
harmonize with facts developed in the Babylonian finds, 
~especially the seal cylinders, It is to be regretted that 
in a useful and valuable treatise like this so many Hebrew 
words should be misprinted. 


warge literary revivals can usually be traced to some 
known cause or source; but sometimes there are renewals 
of interest, in single authors or minor schools, which are 
not easily explained. Within a short time have appeared 
two large volumes of The Early Diary of Frances Bur- 
ney ($12.00), written when she was a young girl, and 
including selections from her letters, as well as from the 
journals of her sisters Susan and Charlotte. This work 
is edited by Annie Raine Ellis, who has also just given 
us new annotated editions of Miss Burney’s Evelina and 
Cecelia,—published in the Bohn series for $1.40 each. 
Now comes a neatly made selection called Fanny Burney 
and her Friend ($2.50), chosen from her diary and mis- 
cellanea by L. B. Seeley, and accompanied by unusually 
pretty copper-plates, after Reynolds, Copley, West, and 
Gainsborough. Altogether, a pleasant old-fashioned 
novelist is agreeably commemorated in these various 
issues, which are marketed in America by Scribner and 
Welford, New York. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Some of the American papers are making a foolish 
pother about Count Tolstoi’s latest novel, The Kreutzer 








Sonata, in which a base man marries a frivolous woman, 
becomes jealous of his wife, kills her under suspicious 
circumstances, allows her companion to escape, and is 
acquitted of murder. Tolstoi’s moral is that marriage 
and the family estate are failures, and he urges the adop- 
tion of Shaker or cenobitic principles. The book, strongly 
written by a true artist, is a curious compound of vice in 
detail and purity in the author’s thought; of matter for 
serious reflection and of idiotic vacuity. The error of 
Tolstoi, and of his more excitable critics, is in thinking 
this sad tale a thunderbolt overthrowing the foundations 
of life. Slowly rises the world toward better things, and 
now is not the period for despair, as we look backward 
toward baser days. Tolstoi’s failure as a reformer, not- 
withstanding his almost religious purpose, is explained 
by his sad, tense, almost distraught, face represented in 
recent portraits; while his unquestionable strength and 
seriousness of purpose are attractively displayed in a 
remarkable reproduction (in The Universal Review for 
March 15) of an oil painting by Rapin, representing 
“Count Tolstoi at Home,” himself plowing and harrow- 
ing with the rudest implements. The man is terribly in 
earnest, and his pen is a sword; but far-seeing sanity 
does not direct his efforts toward social reform, some of 
which, Tike this last, will play directly into the enemy’s 
hands. 


Thedeath of Mr. Browning has been followed by several 
books of reminiscence, biography, literary criticism, or 
spiritual suggestion, written by Edmund Gosse, William 
Archer, John T. Nettleship, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, and 
others; and plenty more are sure to follow. Most read- 
ers will do well in neglecting these comments, whether 
superfluous or suggestive, and in reading or rereading the 
best lyrics, philosophical poems, narratives, character- 
studies, or dramas, of the great ethical artist himself. 
Altogether too much time is spent in reading about books 
and authors, in comparison with that devoted to the care- 
ful assimilation of great books themselves. If, however, 
a compact, cheap, and varied helper in Browning study 
is needed, American readers will find it in the only 
American publication of the sort issued since the poet’s 
déath: the report of the Browning Memorial proceedings 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, January 28, 1890. It includes 
contributions by T, W. Higginson, C. C. Everett, C. P. 
Cranch, Dana Estes, R. W. Gilder, Professor F. G. Pea- 
body, and Dr. Phillips Brooks. (Boston: Browning So- 
ciety. $1.25.) Attention should also be called to a very 
full and interesting series of portraits of Browning, from 
youth to age, accompanying two articles contributed by 
W. M. Rossetti to The Magazine of Art for April and 
May. The articles do not amount to much, but the por- 
trait gallery well enables one to study the development 
of character in the fade. Seldom does a countenance 
change more with the progress of years. 


No one can read many of the novels or short stories 
of Robert Louis Stevenson without noticing how con- 
stantly and effectively he returns to some moral idea, 
impressed without injury to the artistic development of 
the particular work of fiction. The notion that man 
improves or retrogrades according as he develops or 
stunts his better impulses is, of course, that which makes 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde so strong a sermon; while in 
such of Mr. Stevenson’s shorter tales as Olalla, in The 
Merry Men volume, he vividly portrays a family the 
head of which had almost literally sunk into the ferocious 
tastes and alternate stupidity of a beast. Nor, in such 
delineations, does the romance go far beyond recorded 
historical or physiological fact, or run counter to some 
terribly stern warnings of Scripture. Take, for instance, 
what Dr. J. A. Symonds says, in his Renaissance in 
Italy (Italian Literature, Part 2, p. 423), of the mis- 
erable sycophant and blackmailer Pietro Aretino: “His 
features, though formed upon a large and not ignoble 
type, bore in later life a mixed expression of the wolf 
and the fox; nor was it without oblique satire that the 
engraver of his portrait, Giuseppe Patrini, surrounded 
the medallion with a wolf’s hide, the grinning snarl and 
slanting eyes of the brute mimicing the man’s physiog- 
nomy. It was a handsome face, no doubt, in youth, 
when, richly attired in the satin mantle cut for him by 
a bishop, and mounted on his white charger, he scoured 
the streets of Reggio at Giovanni de’ Medici’s side, curl- 
ing his blue-black beard, and fixing his bold bright eyes 
upon the venal beauties they courted in company. But 
the thick lips and.open sensual mouth, the distended 
nostrils, and the wicked puckers of the wrinkles round 
his eyes and nose, show that the beast of prey and 
appetite had been encouraged through a life of self- 
indulgence, until the likeness of humanity yielded to 





victorious animalism.” This seems a subject fit for 
Hawthorne’s pen, 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


sichculliibaan 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Wyoming, territorial, at Laramie City.............+.sss0000+ July 7-9 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita................s0++ July 9 
Mississippi, state, at Vicksburg.................00+ sssesese August 5, 6 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia........... ....cceee cesses seseeeees August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at GeorgetowD............0cc00ssssssees August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville.................scssseessneeeee October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ....scs00 seeesees December 2-4 





NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 


BY J, T. BECKLEY, D.D, 


In La Fayette Park, St. Louis, is the impressive statue 
of Thomas H. Benton. He stands with his back to the 
rising sun, and his face turned toward the Pacific slope. 
Beneath is the lcg:nd, “ There is the East.” Sneered 
atas a dreamer once, his prophecy is turned to history. 
His bold paradox has become a commonplace. 

Less than ten years ago, had any one stood in the church 
in Portland, Maine, where a faithful pastor by a few sim- 
ple rules sought to develop the life of his young people, 
and had said, “ Here is the solution of problems that have 
baffled wise men, and here is the beginning of one of the 
most wonderful movements of this most wonderful cen- 
tury,” he would have been laughed at asa dreamer. To 
have suggested that even a half-century would witness 
what a decade has achieved, would have seemed the 
prodigality of extravagance. 

The growth of the Christian Endeavor movement is a 
constant surprise. During the year it has gained 3,341 
societies. It has now more than 11,000 societies, with a 
constituency of nearly 700,000. It has brought into the 
church 70,000 young people within the year. To-day 
Philadelphia has 160 societies,—112 of them in its local 
union. A year ago it had 40. 

This convention is the event of the year to many of these 
young people. To be out here in St. Louisthey have made 
substantial sacrifice. Many of them will forego the sum- 
mer vacation. As each delegate registers, he is presented 
with a beautiful souvenir. On the first day nearly 5,000 
of these had been given, and by the third day 8,000. The, 
convention opens in the Music Hall, which holds 5,000. 
Every seat is occupied. ° The curtain rises, and there is 
presented, tier above tier, a choir of 750 voices. It is to 
lead, not to appropriate, the service of song. It is worth 
a journey of a thousand miles to hear this convention 
sing. Governor Francis comes to the front with words 
of welcome: “ As the blood of the martyrs was the seed 
of the church, the blood of the young people must be the 
life of it.” Dr. Nichols welcomés us as guests of the 
city. He is not afraid of too many organizations. He 
believes the more vigorous the life, the more it will 
organize. The reverse would be a sign of decadence and 
death. He sees a mission for this society in filling the 
gap which exists between the church on the one hand 
and the Sunday-school on the other. Dr. Barrows, of 
Chicago, responds. 

On the platform are gathered many of the strongest 
men of the pulpit of to-day. From them the young peo- 
ple listen to words they will never forget. Dr. Henson 
preaches the convention sermon, on truth as the archi- 
tect of character. Before he begins he “ has something 
to say.” In noble fashion he utters his litany of con- 
fession. He withstood the movement as long as possible, 
but he would not fight against God. We forgive him, 
and there is more joy over the one minister that has 
repented than over the whole platform of ministers that 
need no repentance, He will be a great ally. 

Dr. Clark, president of the united society, precedes 
the sermon with an address, ‘A Moderm Uprising, and 
its Significance.” Every movement in the church is due 
not to the discovery of new truth, but to the emphasis 
laid on some old truth. The Christian Endeavor idea 
means a revival of the covenant, a revival of conscience, 
and a revival of fellowship. He gives us a motto for the 
year: “ One is your master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.” 

The next day, Dr. Tiffany discusses “ Private Devo- 
tion ” and “ The Support of Church Services;” and Dr. 
McMillen takes up “ Public Confession,”—the three 
parts of the pledge. Dr. Hoyt tells how to win “Our 
Associate Members.” Dr. Bitting of New York’ de- 
scribes “ the arma,” and Dr. McLean of California “the 
rd 
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brains,” of the model society. Dr. Ford 
of St. Louis, Dr. Haines of Indianapolis, 
and Dr. Hamlin of Washington, tell us 
how to grow strong as Christians, through 
“Good Food,” “Good Air,” and “Good 
Exercise.” 

One hour is given to representative pas- 
tors from twelve different denominations, 
who tell what the Society has wrought in 
these separate divisions of the church. 
“:Another favored hour is filled with re- 
ports from the states, This exercise -is 
always eagerly awaited. Each delegate 
holds a pencil, and marks the figures which 
tell of growth,—some thirty, some sixty, 
some a hundred fold. The Canadian 
provinces begin the story of the year’s 
progress. The states followin alphabet- 
ical order, —sixty minutes only to make a 
record that would fill a bulky volume. 
Our: hearts are stirred when Wisconsin, 
after reporting 225 societies, with 10,000 
members, adds another society in the state 
penitentiary, with 58 active and 47 asso- 
elate: members,—the only society of its 
kind inthe world. A letter was read from 
its secretary, and a message was sent in 
response. Oklahoma reports one society 
with 40 members, and is greeted with 
cheers. New Mexico speaks through a 
lady delegate, telling of four societies and 
200 members. 

Bunday was the great day of the- feast. 
At nine o’clock, Dr. Hubbert spoke on 
“the young Christian’s duty to his own 
church.” Then the delegates adjourned 
to attend service in the various churches. 
In the afternoon the Sunday-school, the 
missionary, and the temperance move- 
ments were discussed. That was an im- 
pressive scene when a body of young 
people dedicated to foreign missions came 
forward with badges designating their 
future fields. 
~The last hour—the consecration meet- 
ing—was the crown ofall. After addresses 
from Dr. Stimson and Mr. Mills, on “ Power 
from on High,” prayer and testimony fol- 
lowed. I doubt if such a meeting has ever 
been seen on this continent. Delegates 
arose by states, and repeated their oath of 
fealty to the common Master, or prayed 
for.:more of his spirit. The delegates 
ferom-Indiana arose in one of the balconies, 
and united in singing, 

“Saviour, thy dying love 
Thon gavest me, 
Nor should I aught withhold, 
Dear Lord, from thee.” 


So they articulate their resolve. In an 
opposite balcony the young people of Min- 
nesota stood up and sang “ Just as I am.” 
‘As a fitting close to this pentecostal 
hour, while the assembly bowed in prayer, 
associate members arose to express their 
desire to become Christ’s. 
| Aside from the great convocations, two 
special meetings challenge attention,— 
one for worship, the other for work. The 
morning prayer-meeting at half-past six 
o'clock is always crowded. Provision had 
been made for two thousand, but an over- 
flow meeting was demanded on the first 
morning, and, on the second, four thou- 
sand gathered in the Music Hall at that 
early hour. The spirit and enthusiasm 
kept pace with the size of the meeting. 

‘ As this is for worship only, the Friday 
afternoon conferences are for work. Ten 
Werte held in the various churches. Meth- 
dis of work for the lookout, social, tem- 
perance, Sunday-school,. missionary, and 
éther committees, are discussed. They 
dre crowded with the best workers. Plans 
born of the ripest experience are brought 
forward, Suggestions are carried away 
Which will be felt in the increased vigor 
of many «a Christian, and in new power 
ij many a church. 

©This is not a society of talk. It is not 
organised about a sentiment. It showed 


distinctly that it was in touch with the 
great reforms of the day. Every allusion 
to temperance aroused all its latent spirit. 
Whenever notice was taken of Iowa’s 
white banner, displaying the conspicuous 
legend, “‘Iowa’s Glory,—A School-house 
on every Hill-top,and no Saloon in the 
Valley,” it cheered. Dr. Haines said he 
bowed before five thousand original pack- 
ages of the choicest spirits in the land, 
and, like good spirits, they would improve 
with age, Every man that struck the 
“original package” deciston had its ap- 
plause. Temperance and foreign missions 
aroused its intensest fervor. While it 
cannot send missionaries directly, it is 
strengthening the missionary society of 
every church, 

In the midst of a divided Christendom, 
this convention bears forcible testimony 
that the body of Christ is one. ~Astrono- 
mers tell us that the centripetal forces are 
growing stronyer. Here is one of the forces 
emphasizing Christian unity. 

Such a convention toward the world is 
a splendid apologetic. Is Christianity 
decadent? Is the Bible a last year’s 
almanac? Here is a great army sworn 
to make the confession of -Christ the fore- 
most fact in all its living, 


Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers ts 
149,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance oj) twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for sunstroke. 


It relieves the prostration and nervous de- 
rangement. 








“Pansy’s” new book, The Prince of Peace, 
is the ambition of her life; she havigg taken 
notes for it-during fifteen years, Its illustra- 
tions are the masterpieces of the world’s lead- 
ing artists. Sunday-schools, Chautauqua Cir- 
cles, and Christian Endeavor Societies, will hail 
it with joy. For the good it will do, it should 





Tondig ilo ON THE SEA, 


or the pure mountain breezes, will soon Invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining music. 


If you have no Guitar, raed fore pot tas 
Fate, or Violin, = or send on of 4 
instruments at our bra neh store, 

& Co., 38 Court Street, Boston)” 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 operas. . Price, $1.00. Arranged 
for piano, 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC.- 
Fi uaa 5l very easy and very good pieces. Price, 


SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For 


iano. ” beau- 
tiful melodies, finely arranged. Price 


ice, $1.00. 


Vol. 2 of sites Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM or 
Price Ld. first-class songs by the best authors. 
ce. 


COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly songs. 200,000 sold. Price, 50 cents, 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the piano. 
100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
8&0 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATLAS, By Carl Zerrahn. 2 splendid cho- 
r Sacred and secular. Most of them quite 
new. §1.00 

Any book mailed for retatl price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


OC, H. Drrsomw & Co., J. EB. Drrsomw & Co., 


867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut 8t,, Phila. 


A GOOD LIST! 
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25 cents for it. Sample co y, 2 
pages free. W. A. a dope & co, Toledo, 
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By IRA D. BANK 
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reach every home. Published by John Y. 
Huber Company, Philadelphia. 
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Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CEMS AND JEWELS. 


The newest and best 8. 8. music book for children. 
Sample copy sent for % cents. FILLMORE BROS., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; or, Ward & Drummond, New York. 


Our New SuNDAY-scH00L Music Boor, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, 2% cents. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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“CBaRCH SONG.” 
The best K cheapest Bymnal 
Siglotoe Main, lew Bork,or Chicago. 

RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to address, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, nd in paper 
cover, and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 
issued. Address, J.8. OGILVIE, 67 Rose Street, N.Y. 














Make this a happy summer for your little ones, by 
subscribing for the three best Children’s Magazines in 
the world, BA HA! PANSY, and hg 
LITTLE MEN OMEN. Send postal to 
dD. locmmae Co., Soetom, for their book cate 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
All the latest issues of the best books. Our variety 
large, and terms liberal. Send for a catalogue. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co,, 122 Nassau 8t., New re 
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}THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, 


The address made at Dr. Moody’s College %t 
Northfield, by HznRY DRUMMOND, Leather- 
ette, gilt top, 35 cents. 


“Thoughtfal and ag with a wealth of fl) 
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“Ttisin Mr, meammantt best vein.”—The Chris 
tian Union. " 


“ A brilliant essay.” 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price. Every 
Christian man should read it. ° ° 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
14 and 16 Astor Piace, New York, 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 
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or. The Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” olen mareen 
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NEW BOOK FOR AGENTO 


“The Wonderful Story of Old.” 
A Grand Work on Bible History. 
Beautifully Printed, Profusely Illustrated, 
Elegantly Bound. Highly Endorsed... — 


Secure territory while you can have your: 
choice, 
For terms, sample pages, etc., address,’ 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., ; 
763 and 755 Broadway, New York: 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES oid or mew wabect weekly 
me, follow Thea rales nce for aa oO 


COPY, one year, ...... $1.50 
copy, five} fname full payment in advance,. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
ance. 
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SCHOOL CLUBS. 
peont or Lot one as set of teachers, or of scholars, 
omeret as many copies as may be de- 
¢ following yearly club rates: 
for an number of copies (saoee than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 
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-So,p - 
CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
mptoms of inherited skin diseases, th the Curicura 

EDICATED TOILET Soap is fell pias riceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an out am ‘for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason o 
its antiseptic Fetpertits it neutralizes un wholesome 
Galecheo: of impure air and water, 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for impart ng a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can possibly equal the 
Bortov RA MEDICATED TOILET Soap 

Prepared ty the 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 
4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the the Skin. 





DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 





BABY'S “uscutcorevnrcans Soak 
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exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Draggi«ta, or by mail. 
eee 6 @ co., 44 Stone St., New York. 











Time Flits— 
So does dirt, wherever found, 
when Pearline is used. Noth- 
ing else starts it so easily or so 
quickly. It washes all things 
without harm—itgiveslong life 
to everything that is washed 
with it. Use Pearline in the 
laundry, the kitchen, and every- 
where in the house. With it 
there is little work—without it 
there is little done. 
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THE ON 
Perfect Substitute for Mothor’s Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
1” CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting discases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 
SEND Sere in Os roe to any edtresn, 


_DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 







Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


VanHourews Cocos 
“Largest Sale in the World” 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [62 
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_LNSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
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ARM AIR FURNACE 


SOVEARS. EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For information Aprry fo Your Srtam furte 
om Fudwace Deacen on SENO fom ltuuStTRATE Ds 
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Mothers, 


Save your children from diphtheria 
and other contagious diseases by using, 
in your Nursery, Bath, and Sleeping 
Rooms, the 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER, 
the ONLY 
CONTINUOUS and 
ABSOLUTE 
DISINFECTANT 
KNOWN, PROVED, AND WARRANTED. 
With its use, that deadly, secret, in- 
visible enemy, Sewer Gas, and all other 
Noxious Vapors, are rendered harmless. 


Puree Air 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER, 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, 
Reliable. 

ALL IMPURE AND OFFENSIVE ODORS ABSOLUTELY 

REMOVED. 

Each Vaporizer sold is charged for use. No care 

except to replenish once in two months, at expense 

of 4 to 8 cents, according to size. Three sizes : $3.50, 

$5.00, $8.00. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 
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NO CARE. 
EARS OUT. 
ACENTS IN ALL CITIES. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


CONTENTMENT. 
[By Joseph Thomas Chapman.] 


Contentment knocked at a poet’s heart ; 
The poet gave an impatient start, 
To see such a stranger there. 

Infinite longings, beautiful dreams, 
Wonderful thoughts on numberless themes, 
Metaphors rich and rare, 

Sensitive sentiments morbid] sad, 
Ex uisite raptures, hopes half mad,— 

or these there was plenty of room to spare, 
But none for Contentment anywhere. 


She next approached a philosopher’s soul; 
The sage put down some mystical scroll, 
And a vexed look er his face. 
Whether the wi!l is bound or free, 
Whether there was an eternity, 
Whether all matter and space 
cay exist as part of the mind, 
These and more of a similar kind, 
Were secrets long he had sought to trace ; 
Till found, Contentment could have no place, 


She went to the house of a millionaire, 
But the poor rich man was full of care, 
And of her not to stay. 
One who had only lived for fame, 
Sighing at last for a loftier aim, 
fold her to go away. 
Those who had most of wealth and ease 
Always appeared tle hardest to please; 
And even the people who seemed most gay 
Asked her to call another day, 


At length she entered a peasant’s breast ; 

The poor man gladly eg his guest 
As an angel passing 

Proud of his garden, Phe with his cot, 

Plain though his fare, and humble his lot, 
Gratitude beamed from his eye. 

Peacefully here she hoped to remain; 

But soon she heard the peasant com lain 
Of some small trouble, and then, with asigh, 
Contentment left earth and flew to the y. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN 
BEAUTY AND FITNESS 
IN ARCHITECTURE. 


| Barr Ferree, in The Popular Science Monthly.) 


Judging from the monuments of our 
time, the view that architecture is not 
ornamentation, but construction ; not for 
beauty, but for utility ; ; not for an elaborate 
exterior, but for a well-devised interior ; 

not for something pleasing to look at, but 
for something to live in or to be put ‘to a 
certain well-defined Br oy ,—is not one 
that has any considerable support. A 
glance at a few of the chief points of archi 
tectural history will show how true this 
is, and to what an extent it underlies all 
that is good in the building art. It is 
characteristic of the earliest stages of 
society, those in which architecture had 
its birth, that nothing is built without a 
reason. Then people had too few ideas, 
were provided with too limited means, to 
be able, on the one hand, to think of un- 
necessary erections, or, on the other, to do 
more than was called for by absolute 
necessity. Architecture was barren of 
ornament, and had a crudeness that is 
almost repulsive to modern eyes; but 
nevertheless, primitive buildings answered 
their purpose, as a rule, much more satis- 
factorily than many later ones. 

Illustrations of structures in which use, 
not beauty, is the central idea, are to be 
found among the masters of art in an- 
tiquity. The ptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, all followed this leading 
idea. There are, indeed, instances where 
the folly of a wealthy tyrant has produced 
an overloading of ornament, an unneces- 
sary multiplication of details, and a striv- 
ing after effect has led to the employment 
of bad methods; but these exceptions do 
not disprove the rule. On the contrary, 
these very structures are censured for their 
violation of this fundamental le, 
and it is those in which it is a hered * 
most closely that excite our admiration 
and esteem, 

Utility, then, being the first element of 
successful architecture, it/follows that the 
structure of buildings varies according to 
the use to which they are to be put. This 
proposition is self-evident, and expresses 
only ordinary common sense. It would 
scarcely call for demonstration, were it 
not for the fact that many modern build- 
ings are constructed on the basis that, if 
they look well, whether the outward form 
is suitable or not for the purpose for which 
they are intended, or whether the exterior 
expresses the interior in any way, all has 
been done that is required. A very dif- 
ferent state of affairs existed in the past. 
The ancient iy are for example, 
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they did for their dwellings. The former 
wers of stone, and of a massive method of 
building that was intended to withstand 
the wear and tear of ages; the latter were 
of wood or brick, constructed in a light 
manner, and without much concern as to 
their durability. The Romans supply 
another illustration ot the same fact. These 

eople were unquestionably the greatest 
bai ders the world has seen, and the 
methods they employed can properly 
serve as a guide for later usage. Much of 
their architecture, judged by the pure 
standard of the Greek, on which it largely 
rested, is bad from an esthetic point of 
view, and not a little of their construction 
was devised on methods that cannot always 
be approved of; but, apart from this, the 
buildings of the Romans offer many inter- 
esting exaniples of the application of idea 
to structure, and the importance of utility 
over mere questions of art, 

It has been remarked that in ancient 
Rome no one ever had a doubt as to the 
use to which any building was put or what 
it was; and, in truth, great as was the 
variety of Roman buildings, their forms 
were so many, their plans so varied and 
so. well expressed in the structure, that 
there never could have been room for the 
smallest doubt on the subject. The tem- 

le differed from the basilica, the basilica 
from the amphitheater, the amphitheater 
from the palace, the palace from the baths, 
In a word, each class of buildings had its 
own form, its own plan, which was based, 
not on.some fancy of the architect, not on 
some individual caprice, not on some mis- 
taken idea of the beautiful, but on the 
single thought that, if the building an- 
swered its purpose, it was satisfactory, and 
accomplished all that was to be expected 


of.it. In the golden age of the Roman 
Empire, enormous sums of money were 
spent in adorning the capital and chief 


cities with public works,—buildings not 
only for the emperor himself, but for pub- 
lic and state use as well. The display of 
wealth and luxury was lavish in the ex- 
treme; ornament and decoration were to 
be seen in every available place in the 
greatest profusion; yet in the midst of al! 
this gorgeousness the Roman architect 
never forgot the destination of the 
building. 

If a complicated structure, like a bath, 
was needed, there was no limit to the ex- 
tent to which the plan was elaborated; if 
a simple edifice was required, such as a 
basilica, there was no multiplication of 
— for external effect, but simply the 

arge hall and the necessary rooms, The 
ornament was frequently profuse and much 
overdone, but the architecture proper, the 
‘structure itself, the plan, the essential part, 
was never anything else than what it was 
intended to be. 

-There is nothing astonishing in this 
niethod, which is only the application of 
common sense to art, and the subordina- 
tion. of ornament to the requirements of 
the time, It would not call for comment 
were it not that modern builders so per- 
sistently refuse to recognize it as a funda- 
mental principle in building. Nowadays, 
when an architect designa a building, he 
is satisfied he has done all he is required 
to do if it looks well. If the builder of a 
house wants a stairway or a window in a 

articular place, because he thinks it will 
Lenses convenient, and thereby interferes 
with the symmetry of the drawing that is 
submitted for his inspection, he is argued 
out of it, because, forsooth, it will destro 
this carefully prepared symmetry, or spoil 
some sedhalest gtunssnels that the architect 
regards as his chief device; and if by 
chance the owner carries the day, the 
architect retires in chagrin, and despairs 
of his art ever making good progress. 

No greater harm is done to the true ad- 
vancement of architecture than this insist- 
ence that exterior effect is the sole end to 
be desired. More than any other cause it 
has operated to depress the art, and helped 
to make people question the utility of in- 
trusting their interests to the architects, 
It has spread abroad the impression that 
these gentlemen, who might be very use- 
fal, are unnecessary luxuries, and that a 
much more comfortable dwelling can be 
built by indicating one’s own desires, and 
following one’s own suggestions and views 
as. to convenience, than by paying large 
sims for “ pretty” fagades that very likely 
éonceal more discomfort and dissatisfaction 
than the most vivid imagination can con- 
ceive of in atwelvemonth, As a natural 
result, there is a popular skepticism as to 
the value of. professional services that not 
only hinders the development of a modern 
_ architecture, but does serious injury to the 


' profession as well. 


Yet architects have 
only themselves to thank for this condition 
of things, and they can never hope to win 
the confidence of the public until they 
have laid aside their so-called art, and 
mare to design structures with the sole 
end of making them answer the require- 
ments for which they are intended. 

The most remarkable movement in mod- 
ern architecture has been the Gothic re- 
vival, in the midst of which we are living. 
It has resulted in the wholesale approval 
of all that is medieval,-and all that bears 
the impress of Gothicart. It is important, 
not only as showing an interest in the 
really good work of previous times, but as 
indicating an appreciation for an art that 
is based on common sense, and the adap- 
tation of ends to the means. Gothic archi- 
tecture is nothing ifnotsensible, It origi- 
nated in a time in the world’s history when 
building was at its lowest ebb. 

The founders of Gothic art were possessed 
of limited means; they were without wealth, 
and their general knowledge was of the 
scantiest. The magnificent structures to 
which the Romans had been accustomed 
were impossible to them. Every stone 
counted; every item of expenditure was 
rigorously scrutinized, and, if not essen- 
tial, cast to one side as a luxury that was 
unnecessary and could not be afforded, It 
followed, therefore, that a Gothic building 
had no superflucus parts, no erections in- 
tended seleky for effect, nothing that-was 
not absolutely essential. There was no 
unnecessary multiplication of detail; there 
was no attempt at a refined balance of 
parts or at vem: 

Symmetrical building is the greatest 
bugbear that besets the modern architect, 
oan has done more to throw him into dis- 
repute than any other invention of the 
craft. The making of two parts of a build- 
ing the same, whether their use was iden- 
tical or not, isa very recent invention, and, 
though practiced by the Romans to-a lim- 
ited extent, was almost unknown prior to 
the fourteenth century. Every style bas 
permitted more or legs irregularity, accord- 
ing as the plan required it, and it was not 
until the Sissleuade=> movement that 
is responsible for more architectural sins 
than f genefally supposed—that the aston- 
ishing idea was presented to the world that 
all the cotresponding parts of a building 
must be alike, The tians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, ind” the architects of 
medieval Europe, were all equally free 
and unsymmetrical in their designs and 
their met#ods. 
produced more symmetrical buildings than 
any other people of antiquity, varied their 
designs to suit circumstances. It is need- 
less to multiply examples, and it is suf- 
ficient to point out that this freédom from 
restraint, this ability to vary the design, is 
one of the chief glories of Gothic architec- 
ture, and helps make it applicable to the 
varied requirements of modern life, 





CHILD-LIKENESS OF THE 
OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 


[J. C. Davis, in The Churchman.] 


I was living in Washington from the 
last part of 1846 to the close of 1848. Mr. 
Adams had been a member of the House 
for fourteen or sixteen years, perhaps. In 
1847 I became well acquainted with him, 
and frequently met with him and talked 
with him in the House of Representatives. 
I remember one morning, in 1847, that I 
met him before the House was called to 
order. He was very feeble. It was not 
long before the subject of religion was in- 
troduced by Mr. Adams. Among other 
things I remember his saying,—“ There 
are, two prayers I love to say; the first is 
The Lord’s Prayer, and because the Lord 
taught it; and the other is what seems to 
be a child’s prayer, ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’ etc., and I Jove to say this be- 
cause it suits me. And,” he added, “I 
love this prayer so much that I have been 
repeating it every night for very many 
years past, and I say it yet, end | expect 
to say it my last night on earth if I am 
conscious. But,” said he, “I have added 
a few words to the prayer so as to express 
my trust in Christ, and also to acknowledge 
what I ask for I ask as a favor, and not be- 
cause I deserve it. This is it,” said he; 
and then he repeated it as he was in the 
habit of saying it— 

Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to tak 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


This was in 1847. He died in 1848 while 
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HE Estey Or- 
GaN Co. have 
sold enough organs 
in the last fifty years 
to-.suppiy one to 
every nine farms in 
this country to-day. 
This is true of no 


other organ. 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW. YORK. CHICAGO, 
Tilustrated catalogue free. 
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The BRONSON SUPPLY CO..Cleveland.Ohia. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 

, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

” per cent. investment interest semi-annually, 
The direct obligation of the Company secured 

by business property and recommended by promi. 
nent business men and rs of Kansas City, 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 

W. P. Rice, 


OL F. Pace, Treas. | Union Investment Co, 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





We Own and Offer 
$300,000 City of New Albany, Indiana, 
5% 25 Year Refunding Bonds. 


Dated July 1, 1890, interest payable Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1. 


Assessed Valuation, $8,403,925. 
Real Value, $16,000,000. 
Total Debt, . $400,000. 

Popuiation, 25,000 to 30,000. 


The city has connection with twelve railroads, 
There are five incorporated banks, with a paid-up 
capital and surplus of over $1,000,000. The greater 
number of people own their own homes. 

Among the manufacturing plants are, glue factories, 
employing 40 hands; three rolling mills, employing 
750 men, turning out annually 45,000 tons of tron ; one 
woolen mill, with an annual pay roll of $151,000; cot- 
ton mill, with a pay-roll of $45,000, About six hun- 
dred hands are employed in these two mills. A glasé 
plant, Covering nearly thirty acres, employing mm 
1,000 to 1,500 men ; one bending woe orks, emph 
tages hands; two furniture manuf ries,em lovin 
100 hands; stove works, cmporing hands; 0 
cooperage works; six tanneries; three flour millis; 
three carriage factories, and many others, ** 

The New Albany water works are conceded fo be 
among the best in the land, having a natural pressure 
of #0 pounds to the inch. = J 

The city has twelve school buildings, and 21 Churches, 
with 3 new ones in courre of erection, 6 wholesale 
groceries, and four newspapers. 

Further particulars, and price, on application, 


S. A. KEAN & COMPANY, Bankers, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New York. 


alt S i 
so SECURITIES 
Are in the market. Many are good, others 
better, some are best. We think ours will 
be easily found in the latter class by those: 
who will take the trouble to investigate, 

Our booklet tells all about it. _.. 


Husted Investment Co... 


(Capital $500,000) 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, 
B. F. GLENN & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS. 


F. E. MAINE, New YorRK MANAGER, . 
AUBURN, N..Y. , 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Sey TRUST CO. Fibs se 


DENVER, COLORADO, 

First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures, 
Branch Offices: 71 State St., Albany, FX 


1 all 
St., N. ¥. Cit : Rialto B -» Boston; Bullitt Bdg. 
Phit'a, Pa: 28 Cornhill Si thonans beadou, Bam. 











6% neon =< B76 
Devonshirest. 


Securities. Boston, 
—____- —— -— — - —- ee 
WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 

Has great ex on eisanins ro Nebraska 
n ng mon n Ne 
FD wpeey Pst. Adi loans made sbeolutely 
net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


Kansas City 8% ie ae Bonds 


Guaranteed in amounts of $100 and upwards, Write 
E AND 


for rticulars. FIDEL MO IAG 
IMPROVEMENT ©0., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


New York. 
N 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
YOU MAVYE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, add-ess the com. 
pan, giving your age. 4 





Over3 50,000 Acres otcnoice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


GO. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner. C. & K.-W. B'y. CHICAGO, "LL. 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 








“AN HONEST TALE SPEEDS BEST, BEING PLAINLY TOLD.” —Richard IIL, Act I'v. 
t “An honest tale” is“ plainly told” in two books published by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 


“ How Brat to Hear Our Homes,” 





mail. 


appy. 
attractive. 





Mention Tuas SuUNDaY SCHOOL TixEs, 


They are educational. Send your address for copies, 


and “ TesrtmonrAt Compantox.” 


free by 





A house heated by hot-water circulation on the original Gurney 
lan is always comfortable, and its occupants correspondi 
The system is healthful, economical, convenient, 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main office: 168 Franklin Street, corner Congress, 


BOSTON, M/ 88. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, & JOHN STREET. r~ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WALNUTSTREET BOARDINGSCHOOL 
Girls. jae ng FS Phila., Pa. Home- 
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Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. } Iv vELAND, OnI0. 


Re-opers September 25. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 
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FRISBEE, D,D., President. 


SGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ceved in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Principal Emerita, 
Miss Frances EK. Bexwert, Miss HA. Dinars. 
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furnished to the scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-schooi lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 
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And The International Sunday-school Lessons for July. 
A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any tinie, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At such 
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te Sumner Gates. 
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per year. 
P. O. Box 1550, 


Address, 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: One copy, one year, ten cents; 
five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter, four cents each 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson Guide. 








DR. JAECER’S 
Sanitary Woolen’ System Co., 


$27 and 820 Broadway, New York. 


GENUINE 
WITHOUT 





Note our Trade Mark Closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


And especially to our exquisite 


ana | All-Wool GAUZE UNDERWEAR 


forthe hot, summer season. 
Send for explanatory, oe and illustrated 
Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 
Garments made te order a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, | « 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
1104 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa.; 
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ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
Anta Pain. Send ns saa aldo play on 
Box 551, Brock Ton, Mass. 


FOR LADIES’ AND —. SHOES, 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 


FREE REE fcck's Pants are ‘cut from pga eo 














n STAMMERERS. 


Sine hE aod oars what geiineriog 


If you mention thin paper. cadaros, PLYMOUTH 


100x175, and save 


MATTHEWS. 


OU can purchase ANY- 
THING NEEDED, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 


advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
Please send for ourriew Price Lists 
and new Fashion 


Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BLACK eeepc. 








nati, 0. 





PUT STIFF 
Corsets on 


WHY DO MOTHERS ' Corr on 
cook. Emmi Coren Wome Aint s all Ay 
Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 


LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
iene sold in this country alone. 


Bincis, cc FOR, SUNDAY-  Scugas, 


a Co. 108 B, 24 
“FLAGS AND SfeL Feiler 
-schools and all 














HORSTMANN BROS & CO. sth a 
Philadelphia. 





aan 
PANELED fom emmcrs.2 
an estimate. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 
CEILINGS 18 move street, New York. 


f ee BELL <— 














K ities 
. ‘ormal & 






























EDUCATIONAL. 
SCIENCE HILL 4 ¥suicstsr, CroRerators: 


School, Oswego, New ew York, 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 











A school of the highest grad a? eds om bank of 
Plepurctory Work not Vousg’men, Sok 
re 

rag for aed ~ "Teechars. 
teigiah, Bodine ing, and En- 
, Painting, = and Elocu- 

tse Ample Steam Heat. Gymnasium, 
Pleasant me and Terms _ a ae No No examine 

















Man nutes of PUL of | PULP rf SUITS, 








CHURCHO ORGANS 


ANY, 
eee ton ‘eerest, Pai 


Use a Binder, 


A great many of the readers of The 
ng | Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the dye three years 
and which have given such good satisfae- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder w y week. The volume is 
not comnpel at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 








Streets, | ordered. 


Tue STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Sosoess, 7% cents, and, if mailed, 15 centa 
Two or more, 60 cents gach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Bingle one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for mailing. 
Two or more, "40 cents each, if 
10 cents each additional. and, # inaiign, 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 








Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thet are rusiworthy. Shou 


‘the publisher will 


Sn ee 





PERS pt ees ee ee. 


